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The Builder, 


Vou. XV.—No. 760. 


to the Wellington Monument 
Competition, on the conclusion 
observations on the 
modern treatment of sculpture 
in monuments, and series of 
notices of the models at West- 
minster Hall.* The question, 
however, now arises, “ What is 
to be the actual result of the 
competition ?” Moreover, as re- 
ferred to in our last notice, we are 
gravely at issue with some of our 
contemporaries as to the merits of 
the collection generally, and the 
position of British sculptors. 

It may be quite true, that of the 
eighty-three models, a large number 
in proportion to the whole, would deserve the 
ridicule which they have excited, or the excep- 
tion which has been taken to them for want of 
originality, or their use of allegory without the 
requisite perspicuity. But a certain class of 
writers are too ready, when they come to speak 
of that with which they have no real sympathy, 
to adopt a tone of disparagement. The preva- 
lence of this in the case of architecture, is one 
of the really unfortunate circumstances in the 
position of that art. The fact of such prevalence 
rather than any inherent defect amongst the 
public, is what lends colour to assertions about 
absence of perception and appreciation of art in 
England. We believe, that to foster or create 
an art-loving people rests with the teachers,— 
first, by the avoidance of opinions which are not 
formed on the basis of study ; and, secondly, by 
putting an end to those controversies amongst 
artists themselves—such as those about styles— 
which only unsettle the public mind, or prevent 
the perception of the true art, without compen- 
sating advantage. 


of our 
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with general approval, are amongst the designs to 


which premiums are given, though not the largest 
amounts. And, indeed, as to the three designs 
which stand highest on the list, if we showed 
we were of opinion that those works did 
not make fit use of principles which happened 
to be those of architecture, or did not use good 
architectural details ; or had not the impress of 
perspicuity in their allegory, or unity in their 
ideal or representative expression ; we had every 
evidence that the deficiency resulted from for- 
getfulness or misconception,—not from inxadbility 
to grapple with the requirements of the parti- 
cular class of sculpture on the part of their 
authors. 

We say that the literal acceptation of the 
views that are current with writers in other 
channels, would tend to interdict everything but 
simple portraiture or representative sculpture— 
either of which taken alone, we have expressed 
belief, would fail to afford the highest class of 
art. Those views would interdict poetry of con- 
ception, and offer little food for the intellectual 
perception in the observer. Between the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous, there may be but one 
step; but if so, are we to understand that the 
higher expression of art is never to be sought 
for—in short, that the something which we 
choose to call allegory, is not to be attempted, 
because in the majority of cases it is made 
ridiculous, or so that it cannot be read? We 
think otherwise. The power at least, to use 
allegory without the complicated action which 
we endeavoured to show, belonged to dramatie 
art rather than to sculpture, manifests itself in 
the works which we have particularized, as in 
Nos. 57 and 60— “ Studens ” — (Mr. John 
Bell), and some others ; and despite the fact 
that Mr. Woodington’s personification of Devo- 
tion, Energy, Order, and Decision, is such as 
could not dispense with the titles beneath, his 


' work, which has received the second premium, 


exhibits the like power in the artist. The 
difficulty is to group the whole well together, so 
that the allegorical figures shall bear parts in a 
train of thought, and yet shall attempt no com- 
plicated action. One of the most successful of 
the designs, ix this respect (though defective 
otherwise), and without much use of architec- 
tural framework, is No. 20, by Mr. Noble 


to try the effect of the design in marble. Thus, 
assuming the further alteration in the drapery 
as proposed—one of our objections to the 
design (the prominent use of bronze within 
the cathedral) would be removed. But, the 


| objections which are mace to the present monu- 
/ments in St. Paul’s, if of any value, would be 
| applicable to the present design, in which the 
|representative and the allegorical are so far 


mixed up, as to interfere, it seems to us, with 
the unity of the expression. As to allegory 
itself, we have admitted in a former article, 
that the disuse entirely of Classical allegory, 
might deprive the scu!ptor of vehicles of ex- 
pression which have become the most intelli- 
gible. But after examining the emblematic 
personifications by Hlerr Hihnel and others, 
showing that the virtues can be successfully 
represented without pagan associations, and by 
all female figures ; we are inclined to think that 
the excellent sculptor of No. 80, could have 
arrived at a better result by a course dif- 
ferent to that which he has taken, as he 
certainly would have produced a result more 
satisfactory to a certain section of the public. 
He represents Wisdom by the classical figure 
of Minerva, and Valour by a figure re- 
sembling Mars. Duty is so nearly resembling 
the figure of Valour, that few observers would 
find there was any difference of intention. 
Peace hoids a dove and the olive branch, and is 
the most satisfactory of the four. Of the 
groups at the ends,—one is allegorical, of Com- 
merce and Agriculture rejoicing at the restora- 
tion of peace; and the other representative, of 
a mother, with child, bending over the body of 
a soldier. The whole of the figures accessory 
to the statue, if not all representative, should 
be all allegorical ; in which case the representa- 
tion of events might be effected by the riléevos. 
In respect of grace and elegance, the monument 
is scarcely equalled by any in the Hall ; and not- 
withstanding the objection we have stated to the 
principle adopted in the design, we claim, in the 
interest of British art and fair dealing, that 
Mr. Calder Marshall shall erect the national 
monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral; or at the 
least that he shall be one of those selected from 
the present competitors, who have fought the 


fight and run the risk, to essay to meet, more 


: The large amount of mediocrity, or,of utter age ‘ ta fully j nae SOE ase 
misconception of the first essentials of the art, The figures of Europe, Great Britain, Ireland, 1ully it may be, as yo an ‘ 

: which is brought to light in every competition, and India, by grouping and position, together Baia to t 1€ _ a bev the view 
: is one of the inevitable consequences from the express a mutuality of sentiment rather than a Of still further noting the imjustice and ignorance 
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offer of premiums; and injustice is done to the 
artists of a country, by ascribing to them works 
by men who may be far their inferiors. As we 
may have taken occasion to assert, our sculp- 
tors, both of this generation and the last, have | 
achieved enough to evidence their possession of | 
great abilities ; and, if we believe they have yet | 
something to acquire for certain branches of 
their art, it will be better to recognise the merit 
which they do possess, than to consign them all, 
as our contemporaries have done, to utter con- | 
demnation. 


/esque character. 


participation in action; the success of which 
limited effect is aided by their simple statu- 
Europe is represented with | 
the sheathed sword and olive branch, and India | 
has a large volume of the Laws of England. | 
Herr Hahnel’s work (21), which is next to! 
Mr. Noble’s, and has received an equal pre- | 


mium, curiously shows how much difference | 


‘may be produced through the most simple 


elements of figures. Were it not for the addi-| 
tion of a seated figure of Britannia, who holds | 
a shield inscribed with the name “ Wellington,” | 


shown by the ridicule and abuse which have 
been showered on the designus,—Mr. Wooding- 
ton’s model, if it does not fully meet our theory, 


‘omits to do so mainly from encountering the 


difficulty of producing in forms that are capable 
of recognition, qualities of which the expression 
has seldom been attempted by the sculptor. 
There is consequently no analogy that can help 
the spectator to identify the qualities ; for, the 
most important accessories, such as the seal 
being stamped on the document, which marks 
the allegory of Decision, are not immediately 


the same written description might suffice for| detected. The military character of the Duke 
both models; and the merit of the figures taken | is alluded to only in the sword, placed in a sub- 
separately might be not unequal. But the | ordinate position at one end of the monument ; 


For ourselves, we may say that we have found | 
much in the collection at Westminster Hall that | 


a 
id 
y 





would have deserved praise,—even in designs | 
which we saw did not go to realise the objects | 
of moxumental sculpture ; whilst we have found | 
as large a number of designs as might reasonably 
be expected, possessing claims to selection for 
the intended work. Some of those which we 
refer to,—as No. 66, “ Virtute prudentia Victor,” 
(Mr. Durham), and No. 68, “ Integrita,” (Mr. 
John Thomas), could only have been excluded 
from their occupying a trifle more space than the 
13 feet by 9 feet, referred to in the report as “‘dis- 
tinctly laid down in the prescribed conditions ;” 
whilst others, as No. 12, by MM. Mariano 
Foleimi and Ulisse Cambi, of Florence ; No. 20, 
by Mr. Noble; and No. 21, by Herr Ernestus 
Julius Hahnel, of Dresden, which we mentioned 





* See pp. 415, 425, 445, and 457, 





. . + | 
accessories in No. 21 are merely separate statues, | 


| with no sympathetic bond in the sculpture ; and | 


which are in a great measure isolated from one | 
another. The four figures represent War and | 
Peace, Wisdom and Strength,—each being a 
female figure. War has a helmet and cuirass ; 
Peace an olive-branch and a horn of plenty; 
Wisdom has a torch and an open book; and 
Strength holds a club. Enrichments to the 
pedestal, such as are sketched on the model, 
would probably improve the effect of the monu- 
ment. 

The model which received the first premium 
—No. 80, by Mr. W. Calder Marshall, R.A.— 





has now been painted—pedestals and figures— 


and we have referred to the design of the 
pedestal. In other respects, the design is one 


|no substitute for that, in the architecture.|of remarkable merit; and the figure of the 
| This last is comprised only in the pedestals, | Duke is excellent. 





Mr. E. G. Papworth’s 
design (36), which has the third premium, we 
have sufficiently mentioned. 

On no ground can we discover why the fourth 
premium was given to the design (10) by Cay. 
Giovanni Dupré, of Florence. The apotheosis 
of Wellington is represented at the top of the 
monument,—the Duke habited in a toga or 
drapery, being led by the hand by Victory; 
whilst Peace, kneeling, is placed on the left. 
At the angles of the pedestal are seated figures, 
intended to represent the principal virtues of 
the deceased, each with an attendant genius in 
the form of a youth. The pedestal is decorated 
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with rilievos. The mouldings and general archi- 
tectural features are of very inferior character. 
Of the five models which have received pre- 
miums of 100/. each, we have mentioned some 
that would have deserved better places than 
those given to them, and we may especially 
refer to No. 12. Mr. Alfred Stevens’s model 
ey 18) would be far too lofty for the cathe- 
ral. The equestrian statue would, we think, 


such a description by the hope that other members of the tracery heads of the large windows, the courses 





reach nearly to the crown of the arch. Mr. 
Thomas Thorneycroft’s design (63) we passed | 
over with a very short notice. It is so entirely | 
wanting in all the architectonic elements, that | 
we marvel that it should have been thought | 
deserving of preference. But, with the greatest | 
defects in some of the requisites of monumental | 
sculpture, it combines considerable beauty in | 
the merely sculpturesque features. The Duke | 
is seated on a camp-stool, with a lower group 
of figures of Victory, Peace, Science, and 
Industry. These are raised on a misshapen | 
pedestal, decorated with rilievos in bronze, an 
upper range of them being gilded. The pedestal 
is surrounded by bronze figures of the Duke’s 
companions in arms. 


this Institute may contribute several memoranda | forming niches, and the springers of the vault could i 
from their own experience to our general stock of | all be worked below with the utmost exactness, and 
interesting and useful information on constructional dropped into their places with such certainty of the 
subjects. In this instance, moreover, I am prompted | mouldings fitting, that the subsequent labour of clean- 
by feelings of affection and respect for my father, the | ing off was always trifling, and often unnecessary. 
architect of one of the mightest edifices in Europe,} I could wish that it were possible to exhibit the 
who never can be induced to describe his own works, | centering of the large octagonal stone vaulting over 
and by the desire that some record of them may the central hall. I well remember that it contained 
nevertheless remain. To make good any omissions several novel and peculiar arrangements; one of 
or deficiencies in my account, or in my own recollec- | which, I think, was, that all the stones for the vault 
tions of what has been effected, I am favoured by the | were raised through an orifice in the exact centre of 
attendance here this evening of my friends Mr. | the centering itself, but I have been unable to find 
Meeson and Mr. Quarm; the former having been | any drawing or details relating to it. 

long my father’s chief assistant in his office, and the| I will now invite attention to the means employed 
latter having occupied a similar office of trust for! to raise and set the masonry and brickwork of the 
many years as chief superintendent at the building | three great towers of the building, which differ very 
they have both been materially concerned in devising, | materially in their form and character, and therefore 
and carrying into effect the several bold and daring | in their construction, commencing with the central 
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| constructional contrivances which have been adopted, | tower, which was the first completed. I have already 


and which it will be my endeavour to explain. described generally the means used to build it up to 

The extent of the New Palace at Westminster— | the vaulting over the central hall. It will be seen 
the necessity for its being carried out in portions—and | that the central lantern is supported upon a cone 
the exigencies arising from constructing the new | starting from the springing of the vaulting : a powerful 
works, in many cases, where the old buildings they | chain bond is here introduced, by means of which the 
were to replace remained in daily use, led to curious | resolution of the entire weight of the stone lantern 


At the base of the’ contrivances of all sorts. But in attempting to recall | on to the base of this cone is effected, which of course 


redestal, the contrast between the colossal them, I have met with the difficulties already alluded | adds to the security of the groining itself. The cone, 
ions’ heads at the angles and the small scale to, for few and but scanty records exist even at the | which was constructed of brickwork and afterwards 


of the rilievos is very objectionable. 


present time. Although much anxious thought and cased with the stone tabling, was itself a work of some 


We have often pointed to the disadvantage contrivance have been required, the result has perhaps difficulty. The arrangements of the elaborate system 


which results from stringent instructions; and 
we believe that in this case an unimportant depar- 
ture from the prescribed dimensions of the! 
monument has interfered with the selection of 
some of the best designs. 


een a mere pencil drawing, or a verbal direction, | of ventilation introduced into the building by Dr. 


illustrated at the moment with a piece of chalk on the | Reid, which had reference to the central tower as the 
nearest wall. And therefore, although from having | point of ultimate extraction of all the smoke and 
been myself engaged for some years daily at the | vitiated air, required that very large orifices of com- 
building I have a perfect recollection that several | munication with the surrounding roofs should be main- 
curious contrivances were devised, I have found it | tained through the base of the lantern, as well as into 


The short-comings of the works exhibited quite impossible to describe them intelligibly by|the lantern itself. It was, therefore, necessary to 


are, we think, in the architectonic requisites of diagrams. I must therefore rest contented with | perforate the brick cone by large arched openings ; 
monumental sculpture; but whilst the art of briefly alluding to some of them, and invite the atten- | the consequence was that the portions between them 
late years has made no advance in these, it has, tion of the meeting to a more detailed account of the | had to be built isolated from each other up to the 
as we have said, in our opinion, progressed scaffolding and hoisting machinery employed at the | spring of these openings, and were, therefore, obviously 











greatly in elements which are of equal import- | three main towers, of which more records do exist, | overhanging walls. As a second system of centering 


ance. 





| 
SOME DESCRIPTION OF THE MECHANICAL | 
SCAFFOLDING USED AT THE NEW 
PALACE AT WESTMINSTER.* 
Ir will probably have often been the case with | 
architects engaged on extensive and difficult works or 
buildings of peculiar construction and purpose, to 
have to consider and devise particular arrangements 
in the shape of scaffolding, either with the hope of 
effecting some economy by diminishing labour, or to 
meet some emergencies attendant on the work them- 
selves. When this has happened, it must have been 
a matter of very great interest to inquire how like 
difficulties had been met by others, and to examine 
the records of their trials for similar objects, and the 
results. But here much difficulty usually presents 
itself from the paucity of such records, which, unless 
under some unusual circumstances, are very seldom 
to be found. The reason is obvious. The main 
object proposed to himself by an architect is, the 
perfect realization of his conception in the building, 
and though as each successive stage or process neces- 
sarily comes under his attention, it is considered very 
carefully with reference to its bearing on the whole 
work, yet when that is completed, the processes by 
which it has been effected—the tools used upon it, as 
I may say, are forgotten in the results. The scaffold- 
ing is cleared awhy with jealous care, as though to 
prevent any record of it remaining, while the struc- 
ture stands to attest its claims to admiration for 
truth or beauty in future times. It will readily occur 
to all how these remarks apply to many of the great 
works of past ages—the pyramids—the temples and 
obelisks of Egypt—the massive walls of Jerusalem— 
thewonderful constructions at Baalbee —and in our own 
country, Stonehenge and other Druidical remains ; all 
of which have excited universal interest and wonder, 
the huge masses of which they are composed having 
evidently required the exercise of no ordinary mecha- 
nical skill, and consequently many have been and are 
the ingenious theories explaining how they could have 
been carried out. Again, we should all be gratified 
by being informed how the Medizval architects 
erected the marvellously lofty and delicate spires of 
Antwerp and Strasburg, in which it must evidently 
have been one part of the problem, that the seaffold- 
ing should be self-supporting and independent of 
the delicate work itself. It has therefore occurred 
to me that some interest might be attached to a short 
description of the various mechanical contrivances in 
the way of scaffolding, which have been employed in 
the execution of the works at the New Palace at 
Westminster. I have been also induced to draw up 








* Read by Mr. Charles Barry, Fellow, at the ordin 
general meeting of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, June lith, as previously mentioned, 
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this building. 


| This framing and railway projected so far over, that the lantern windows, The raising of the materials 
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and which I believe are quite peculiar in principle to | would have been very expensive, it was determined to 


? attempt to build the cone by means of a trammel, 
In the year 1840, when the commencement of the | only working round a centre pivot in such a manner 


superstructure was made with the river front (the | that the inner surface or interior should be kept true 
coffer-dam and terrace wall having been completed), I | all round. Ties or chain bond of iron were introduced, 
‘may observe that, although the old-fashioned kind of | to prevent all chance of the work afterwards spread- 
scaffolding of poles and ropes had in some instances | ing outwards at the foot when subjected to pressure ; 
been superseded by the so-called whole timber or | and the whole was successfully and rapidly accom- 
framed scaffold, with its tram-way and crab engines | plished. The leaning portions, which looked very 
aloft, yet the latter was uncommon, and had never | insecure to the unpractised eye, were duly connected 
been applied on an extensive scale, and its peculiar | by arches turned through the whole thickness of the 
advantages and economy had consequently never been | wall, and connected with iron struts: the system of 
much tested. 
the first, or one of the very first, instances of the use | base for the stone lantern was completed (without the 
of whole timber and tram-way scaffold was by my | accidents confidently predicted by many), and, per- 
father at the New Grammar-school at Birmingham, | fectly true in form and plan, was ready to receive the 
in 1833. The elaborately decorative character of the | further works about the latter end of 1841. 

face masonry at the New Palace made it necessary | 
either to execute the finishing iz sifu, which is still during its whole progress, by means of temporary 


I believe I am correct in saying that | the trammel answered perfectly, and the brick cone or 





The cone was really rendered continuous on plan 


nearly always the method abroad, or to employ a timber struts, introduced in the openings, which, in 


system of scaffolding, by means of which heavy | point of fact, acted as keys or horizontal voussoirs : 


worked blocks might be raised without any chance of | without these, there would have been, of course, risk 
injury, and adjusted in their places with the same| of the disconnected portions falling. These struts 
precision and facility as a brick could be laid by hand. | were left in till some time after the arches were turned 
I will illustrate my meaning by remarking that in| over the openings, and the work had had time to set 
very many cases the stone to be raised weighed four | thoroughly: when they were removed, a minute 
or ee b gp = _ he its a : rar td or — examination could not detect a trace of movement or 
work - the result o ree months labour in the flaw in any part of the work, nor is there any now 
workshop. It had therefore become a valuable work, | under the loed of the tower above it. The Ahn. Head 
worth careful handling, though of course had the | Was executed in mortar, with occasional tiers of four 
face-work been done after the stone was fixed in the} or five courses in cement, within seven weeks from 
rough, much longer labour by far would have been | the commencement. 
necessary. Up to this time all the materials had been raised 
The principle of framed seaffolding in connection | vidi through the central orifice in the stone 
with tramways, either on it, under it, or both com-! groining; but it now became necessary to alter this 
bined (on which the trucks with stone and the hoist- | mode of proceeding, inasmuch as the finishings of the 
dr gene seh — ting angen a central hall, = Pegg portions . the pag t sg 
ageous, Tr | were required to be given up to render this 
the same means have been used to meet all the sub- | the building wwailahte for public use. On ee Mook 
sequent requirements of more special portions of the plan of the building, the small court, called the Peer’s 
work. For instance, when it was required to execute | [nner Court, will be seen. From this henceforth all 
the internal decorative masonry of the lobby of the materials were hoisted outside up to the level of the 
House . no - a scheme was devised by which | platform coinciding with the upper rim of the cone 
one small traveller was made to act on all the four | and deposited on trucks running on a tramway e " 
sides, by an ingenious arrangement for turning round iar over the roofs of the building to the sas of 
the square corner at each angle, either with or with- | the platform over the cone: from this point upwards 
out its load; so that a stone might be at once lifted | the lantern of the central tower was built by a system 
from the banker on which it had been worked, and of framed scaffolding. This scaffold was put up and 
carried round suspended to be set in its proper place. added to from time to time as the work proceeded. 
Phe 200 — the fr et of - — ee ass constructed at various levels to receive 
tagonal hall was in hand, a circular single line of the materials hoisted, as well as for the use of the 
rails was laid down, just inside but clear of the walls, | masons; and the stone, being always raised in the 
on which a pair of lofty framed legs, like trestle shear- | centre through a shaft or ring left in the framing and 
legs, travelled, connected with a centre pole, as a platforms, was easily set by the workmen, without de- 
pivot, by means of a strongly braced and trussed | pending in the least degree on any part of the work 
timber frame at the top, on which again rails were already built: this was obviously a point of the utmost 
fixed to receive the wheels of the travelling engine. | importance, arising from the delicate mullion work of 
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from the ground to the lower platform or tramway 
was effected by connecting a small engine with a drum 
and tackling immediately over the court below: the 
materials, having arrived at this height, were taken by 
trucks to the centre of the tower, when the same 
engine. was connected with another set of tackling 
running over a pulley in a frame fixed about 6 feet 
higher than the next intended platform. Large stones 
were thus raised by two lifts from the ground to their 
final position, 150 to 200 feet or more, without 
handling in any way, and consequently without risk 
of injury. This arrangement was continued by simply 
shifting the pulley higher and higher, and lengthening 
the connecting gear between it and the engine drum, 
until the internal diameter of the spire became too 
small to receive it, when the platform was so framed 
as to extend outwards through the small lucerne lights 
in the base of the spire sufficiently to allow a scaffold 
of ordinary poles to be erected on it. All the re- 
mainder of the materials, including the metal terminal, 
was raised, as described, to this platform in the in- | 
terior, and then run out through a temporary opening | 
left for the purpose in the base of the spire itself. | 
The same principle of keeping the scaffold clear of the | 
work was continued: no putlogs whatever were used, | 
but by disposing horizontal poles diagonally on plan, | 
the whole was firmly braced from time to time. The | 
engine used was a portable one, known as “ Gough’s | 
patent,” and its cost was under 100/.: the scaffold | 
cost about 500/. more. I will hereaftew give some | 
interesting data respecting the economy which can be 
effected by the use of steam-engines for raising mate- 
rials for towers and like structures ; but before quit- 
ting the Central Tower, I may meution that its 
dimensions are as follow :—~ 





External diameter.................005: 70 feet. 
Internal diameter of the octagon hall 55 ,, 
Diameter at the base of the lantern 33 ,, 
Diameter at the base of the spire ...  s 
Entire height from the basement 

level to the top of the spire ...... 266 ,, 
Height of the octagon hall from its 

pavement to the vaulting ......... 59 ,, 


The approximate number of cube 
feet of worked masonry above the 
cone, exclusive of brickwork* ... 25,000 ,, 








MEDLEVAL EARTHENWARE DECORATION. 


Tus beautiful and interesting specimen of pure 
Gothic tracery was found at the time of restoring an 
old building in Nuremberg, and is supposed to be a 
portion of an earthenware stove. Jt is a well-known 
fact that at one time in that town a very flourishing 
trade was carried on in the manufacture of these 
stoves (which sometimes were coloured and gilded) 
by men who, from the beauty of the works they de- 
signed, may be fairly supposed to have been artists, 
and not common tradesmen, as Glockenthon, Prunner, 
and others, whose names are known to fame, speci- Ss = —— 
mens of whose art, from their beauty and scarcity, are ve C 
much prized. 

There is at present in Nuremberg a manufactory 
which makes copies of these works. 

The drawing is about one-third of the original size, 
and the relic is supposed to have formed the crowning | 
ornament of an earthenware stove. Traces of the 
use of other earthenware ornamentation in the houses | Elizabeth Hall,” said the Rev. Mr. Jones, in his 
of Germany have been discovered. paper already referred to, “the heiress of another 
John Hall, grandson of the one who probably built 
the house (and who was sheriff of Wiltshire in 1670), 
with Thomas Baynton, of Chalfield, and the subse- 

SOCIETY AT BRADFORD. quent marriage of their daughter, Rachel Baynton, 

WE left the archeologists starting on their first | With the son of Evelyn, the Duke of Kingston, the 
day’s excursion, with the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson’s pony property came into the possession of that ducal family, 
and a mounted trumpeter in a red coat at their head,t | and from that time the mansion has been called 
on their way to Monkton Manor House and the church | Kingston House. The issue of this marriage was the 
at Broughton Gifford. The excursionists had mus- | second and last Duke of Kingston, the father having 
tered strongly, filling, when they reached their first | died before he came to the title. The second duke 
destination, thirty carriages or more. At starting, | married Elizabeth Chudleigh, a/ias the Honourable 
some of the visitors saw, for the first time, the out- | Miss Chudleigh, a/ias Mrs. Heury, a/ias the Countess 
side of Kingston House (sometimes called the Duke’s | of Bristol, a lady whose career, to say the least, was 
House), at Bradford; for, strange to say, this, the | not irreproachable. As they had no children, the 
best known thing in Bradford, beyond its boundaries, | property passed to the duke’s sister, Frances Pierre- 
was omitted in the list of objects of interest in the point, who married Philip, eldest son of Sir Philip 
town set forth in the programme, the result, pro- Meadows. Their son became the first Lord Manuvers. 
bably, of some local jealousy. We must punish the | He sold Kingston House, in 1502, to Mr. Thomas 
managers of the meeting for this by detaining the | Divett, who, with a keener eye to profit than archi- 
excursionists while we give a few notes about the |tectural beauty, turned it into a manufactory. Ino 
house. It is one of the most interesting specimens | 1848 the premises were sold to Mr. Moulton, and to 
remaining of the domestic architecture of the end of | him we owe the complete restoration in such excellent 
the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth cen- | taste of all that remained of the North Wilts Hall of 
tury, and Mr. Moulton, the present possessor, has John Hall.’ The garden front, where there is a 
made it one of the most perfect. It was built, pro- | terrace with flight of steps and balustrades, and 
bably, or, if commenced earlier, made to take its pre- ladies’ garden, and wide-stretching lawn, is the prin- 
sent form, by John Hall, the head of that family, in cipal. It is all of stone, full of openings,— 
the reign of James I. “Through the marriage of | 
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‘With bay windows, goodly as may be thought,” 





as old Chaucer sings of the houses which just pre- 


* With the continuation of the paper we shall give some ; : 
ceded it. The chimney-stacks are very well treated. 


diagrams, 
t See p. 472, ante, 
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and two very fine stone chimney-piece<, one in the 
dining-room, in two stories, Doric and lovic, witha 
very large guilloche as a mantel (the details a little 
mystified in restoration); and the ot er in the 
drawing-room, of the “strap and jewel” character, 
the upper story of which has clusters of ~-mall 
columns at the angles particularly elegant. The first 
is given in a volume of illustrations by Mr. C. J. 
Richardson, privately published by Mr. Vivian. A 
carved stove doorcase, with semi-circular be. d, in the 
dining-room, is also very elegant. The nane of the 
| architect is unknown, but from the resemblance of 
the architecture to that of Longleat, and the tradition 
| which ascribes the latter to the little known Jon of 
| Padua, he has been called the architect of Kinuston 
| House also. He is spoken of as “‘deviser of build- 
ings” to Henry VIII. The Rev. J. E. Jsckson, in 
|a paper on Longleat, printed in our last volume 
(XIV. p. 622), has made some observations on this 
subject, which may be usefully turned to. It may 
have been John Thorpe who built Kingston House. 
Now, however, we must get back to the excursionists, 
simply addiog that it seemed to speak well of Mr. 
Moulton, as an employer, when we found a very good 
band playing on the lawn in the eveniug, organised 
out of his mauufactory. 
Having visited Monkton Manor-house and Brough- 
ton Gifford Church, the party fled away to Great 
Chalfield Church and Mauor-house. The latter is a 
very interesting specimen of domestic architecture, 
built as early as the middle of the fifteenth century. 
The Percys owned it early, and then it came into the 
possession of the Tropenells. The way in which this 
family ended in heiresses was remarkable. The ooly 
son, on coming to man’s estate, met with an unlucky 
accident. He had put a pair of dog couples over his 
head, and, leaping over a hedge, a loop in the strap 
hanging at his back caught a bough, and ke pt him 
from the ground till he was strangled. This death 
was the more singular if the motto of the family be, 
as we have heard, “ Le joug tyra bellement/” The 
house has a very good oriel window, but throughout 
has been much injured by alterations to meet wants 
of the moment. The hall had its ceiling divided into 
| squares by the main timbers, and those squares sub- 
| divided into others of plaster,—an early example of 
such an arrangement. ‘The church is distinguishable 
| by its stone pent-house porch, and a bell cot, illus- 
| trated, together with the Mauor-house, by Mr. T. L, 
| Walker, ia “ Examples of Gothic Architecture.” One 

small lancet-headed window on the south side seems 
| to show that the church was here in the thirteenth 

century, though it took its present shape two centuries 
| later. 


| Wraxhall Manor House, the next stopping place, 
| has also been made known in detail by Mr. Walker. 
| It has been attributed to the early part of the fifteenth 
century, when Robert Longe, who was M.P. for 
| Wilts in 1433, was its first recorded possessor. ‘The 
| buildings enclose two sides of a “ plaisaunce,” 
| and include a gatehouse, hall, and drawing-room. 
The latter was formed by enlarging and altering part 
| of the old house, late in the reign of Elizabeth, or, 
| more likely, in the beginning of the reign ot James I. 
| A vaulted ceiling was formed, with plaster ribs and 
ornaments, and an elaborately-carved stone chimney- 
| piece of the period set up, with caryatides, Corin- 
thian columns, and figures of Prudence, Arithmetic, 
Geometry, and Justice. Some of the details of the 
chimney-piece are pure and elegant; but as a whole 
it is not equal to those at Kingston House. There 
are several points of iaterest in Wraxhall Church ; 
but the red-coated fugleman is blowing his trumpet, 
and the cavalcade is preparing to start for Moukton 
Farley and “ Mrs. Wade Brown’s Tower.” The last 
mile or more of the road taken to Monkton Farley 
House was through a five avenue of nuble beech trees 
(“sub tegmine fagt,” all our schoolboy readers wil} 
whisper), and to the party assembled on the terrace 
of the house, the effect of so large a number of 
vebicles marshalled into something like order, must 
have been very striking. It is not necessary to say 
anything about the hospitable entertainment here. 
This having been discussed, a paper by the Rev. 
Canon Jackson, was read by one of the honorary 
secretaries, ‘On the History of Monkton Farley.” 
As this began with reference to events that occurred 
“long before quills and fingers were invented,’— 
events that regulated the earth’s surface,—and came 
down to the year 1840, whea the estate was pur- 
chased by the late Mr. Wade Brown, it was neces- 
sarily somewhai long, but it contained much interest- 
ing matter, as all Mr. Jackson’s papers do, aud will 
be better appreciated when printed in the Society’s 
“ Journal.” Monkton Farley Priory was a house of 
Clugnise monks, established by Maud of Salisbury, 
the wife of Humphrey Bohan the Second, about the 
| year 1125. At the dissolution, it went to the Earl 
| of Hertford, afterwards the Protector Somerset, and 
then into various hands. Of the buildiogs of the 





Within there are handsome ceilings of the period, Priory very little is left, and of the Priory Church 
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nothing but the site. In its original condition, | bodies, and Dunum, a hill; since a great dent in the 
the architectural style would pro ably be partly | south end of it still goes by the name of Pelcomb, 
Norman, partly Early English; and with this tran- | and since other names applicable to the sun are yet 
sitional charac’er the few fragments that have been | preserved in the names of the places on the top of 
found perfectly correspond. “The church fell, or| the mountain. The situation, considered under all 
was taken down. The ground on which it stood (now circumstances, seems worthy of the consecration it 
forming the bank on the north side of the lawn), | appears to have had im pagan times, when the ancient 
being covered with heaps of rubbish, and overgrowa | Britons dedicated it to their god Belenus, and in all 
with grass, became a rabbit warren ; and some curi- | probability erected a Pyraen in the combe like the 
osity was excited by the partial disinterment of its | octostyle pavilion accident has now produced in it to 
foundatious and floor in the year 1744. A deserip- | maintain some of their sacred fire ia honour of their 
tion of this discovery, but containing some errors, | imaginary King of Heaven.’ ” 

was pricted in the Gentleman’s Magazine of that) “If any weight,” said Mr. Edwards, “can be 
year, on which Dr. Ducarel (of the London Society of attached to such evidence, the most extraordinary 
Antiquaries), requested a friend, Dr. Wm. Evetts (a | testimony of a traditionary character can be adduced 
physician then living at Chippenham), to visit Monk- | in support of the claim of this site to be ranked 
ton Farley, and send him a correct account. Dr.| among the Draidical remains of this country. The 
Evett’s letters are printed in ‘ Nichols’s Literary | name of one of the fields, of which the copse in 


Webb Seymour’s labourers being employed in level- | this day ‘Temple Gronnd,’ whilst that of the other is 
ling the rabbit warren, came first upon the pillar of a | ‘ The Grove ;’ a field adjoining, around the boundaries 
church, and, about 4 feet under the rabbish, to the | of which large stones are found, is called ‘ Cuilhorn,’ 
floor of the chincel, of chequered tiles, chiefly red, | evidently an old Celtic word or compound, and which 


some with ‘flying griffins,’ and other emblems. Four | probably should be written Chilh-ior, the ‘n’ having | 


gravestones were found, one having the figure of a) been an additional vulgar corruption, common to the 
monk kneeling, the name ‘ Lawrence,’ and a legend, lower orders; now ‘Cylch’ means circle, and idr the 
in old French, ‘Ici gist,’ &e. ‘ Whoever shall pray Deity, or more properly ‘That Deity’ worshipped as 
for him shall have so many days of pardon.’ This ‘ The circle of the sun moving within its orbit.” 


rence Archenband was here about that period, it was | a paper “On the History of theCaurch,” written by the 
probably his monument. On the other three stones, Rev. W. H. Jones, pointing attention, amongst other 
which were grooved round the edzes, the inscription things, to the stained glass in the chancel. ‘“‘ The 
was obliterated. ‘The grooves being an inch or more central figure of our blessed Lord upon the cross, 
im breadth, had probably been the sockets of strips of with a vessel at the foot, out of which grows a lily, 
brass, on which the inseription had been written. the flowers of which twine themselves round his body, 

The chancel-floor was about 24 fret square, lying is unique. And I would add, as the lily is the well- 
east and west. At abont two-thirds of it eastward known emblem of the blessed Virgin, to whom the 


were steps. Here a sepulchre was opened, containing chureh is dedicated, it represents strikingly Him who- 


the skeleton of a stout man, upwards of 6 feet high. was emphatically ‘the seed of the woman,’ and who 
On a gravestone was his bust, in das re/ief,and at his ‘sprang from the root of Jesse.’ The glass in the 
feet a lion. This, of course, was pronounced to be tracery is also most expressive. There is (1) St. 
the founder ; but the principal founder, Humphrey John Baptist with the Lamb in his arms, typifying 
Bohun III. was, with all after him, buried (as has the first coming of our Lord; (2) St. Peter, his first 
been stated) at Lanthony Priory. North-west of the preacher to the Jews; (3) St. Paul, his first preacher 
altar, and some yards off, was found another floor, as to the Gentiles; (4) an angel weighing a saint and an 
of a small side chapel, rather deeper in the ground. evil spirit in seales (the former outweighing the latter), 
It contained a basin for holy water, and its walls were a type of our Lord’s second coming. The other 
perfect about a yard high all round it; in one part as_ pieces of glass collected from the tracery in the aisle 
high as the sili of a window. South of the altar, are all emblems of our Lord’s Passion. Amongst 
about 4 feet under the rubbish, was found another them are representations of the nails, the scourge, 
floor of tiles, about 10 feet square, but no remains. the hyssop, the buffeting, the embalming, the betrayal, 
On this side, also, apparently beyond the church, were the mocking, &e. The one that represents the mock- 
signs of a burial-ground, with a large yew-tree; ing, the scornful face, and protruded tongue, is (I am 
several stone pillars were discovered, having figures told by an artist in glass) uncommon.” 

carved upon them perfect and fresh. Some of these This paper anda thunderstorm closed the proceed- 
are known to be still buried.” ‘ings of the congress, and sent the members to their 

The most curious monument, found in 1744 (which several homes perfectly well contented and thoroughly 
was given away by Lord Webb Seymour, and is now. wet. 
preserved at Lacock), is that of Ilbert de Chat, one of | 
the chief benefactors to Farley Priory. Ilbert de 
Chat (so called from a place of that name on the coast 
of Normandy, near Carentan, half way between Cher- 
bourg and Caen) was a landholder, under the Bohuns, 
in Normandy as well as in England. 

In 1841, during some further alteration of the 
ground by the late owner, a large slab, once the cover- , walls, bowing, tottering, and mouldering : the grounds 
ing of a stone coffin, was found. On it is the effigy | within, swollen and elevated above the adjacent roads 
of a cross-legged knight, in chain armour seulptured ‘by accumulated mortality, bristling with head-stones, 
in low relief, On the abicld, which lies, not by his | ay» rarely planted: the fence around, battering out- 
side, but over the whole body, ne the full ward, has been raised periodically to preserve seclu- 
width of the stone, are the arms of Danstanville ; | sion ; and the vicinal streets and houses seem, there- 
Fretty, on a canton a lion passant, surmounted by a fore, to have sunken below the level , 
label—the mark of an elder son. There are also | Sepulture has been for some time discontinued in 
frazments oe second figure in chaia armour, beauti- most intra-urban graveyards, therefore there exists no 
fully seulptured, and once coloured, but there are no longer avy occasion for these circumventing bastions. 
arms, or other token by which it may be identified. ‘Pie memory of the dead will be more consecrated by 

These effigies, probably of the time of Henry IIT. plantation of sacred groves, the health and gratifica- 
= es a a cut, a ee e- ahh tion of the living more assured by the demolition of 

would be well to ascertain if they are of the stone | guch fences. : . me a ial : 
ob tan-uslativenliaal lies embabiihesdades tone such fences, and the metropolis adorned in many parts 


Farley Down is not thought to stand so well. able height upon coping, laid ou footways of brick- 
In the evening, on the return of the party, papers work. , 
were read in the ‘Town-hall, where we may mention —_In the obsolete churchyards, of which every parish 
as a matter for regret, a dealer in pictures had been contains at least one, how beautiful would be the 
permitted to hang amongst the articles forming the aspect, and bow refreshing the effect of a few limes 
museum, a number of paintings, ticketted, with | or syeamores, overshadowing the dormant remains of 
noticeable impudence, after this fashion“ Teniers, | generations long consigned to tombs, whereupon the 
27. 103.;” “‘ Correggio, 4/.!” |time-worn inscription scarce records the name or 
On Thursday the exearsionists went to Tory title of the occupant! It needs but to take a glance 
Chapel, Beleomb; Stoke Church, Farley; Hunger- at two cemeteries in the West-end, that of St. 
ford Church and Custle, asd Westwood Church and | George’s, Bayswater, and the other off Mount-street, 
Manor House. At Beleomb, Mr. Edmonds, of Brad- | Grosvenor-square, to be convinced how vegetation 
ford, read a paper in favour of the belief that a/ flourishes on the food of sarcophagi ; and of the beau- 
certain number of large stones there, in a semi-circle, | tifal halo shed by luxuriant arborage over the crowded 
are the remains of a Drudical temple. “ The nome lairs of departed mortality. 
of ‘ Belcomb’ is supposed to have been of Druidical| There are mural remains in the busiest haunts of 
origin, derived from ‘ Bel,’ the god of the sun, and the town, not, perhaps, so old as churchyard walls ; but 
place has been mentioned by antiquaries as the pro- | venerable, rather, on account of the bigh estate they 
bable site of ancient worship. Wood in his History of | served,—to protect from the vulgar gaze ; the circum- 
Bath, says—‘King’s Down seems to have been so vallations of noble mansions. Ia Piccadilly alone 


denominated from Bel, as king of the heavenly there are some 700 feet of Picts’ wall, as useless 





ANCIENT REMAINS OF PICTS’ WALLS. 

PERVADING the thoroughfares of wondrous London 
there are many remuants of antiquity which receive 
little attention from archeologists, and the dead walls 
‘are of them. 

Surrounding all original cemeteries there are lofty 





by the substitution of iron railings, planted at a suit- | 


to the occupants of the palaces and church they were 
built to protect, as they are unsightly in the street 
range. Long habitude renders the Londoner uncon- 
scious of the spoliation these relics of (comparatively) 
barbarous times inflict upon the architectural effect, 
as well as upon the free ventilation, of that noble 
route. Burlington House presents a blushing mask 
wall of 260 feet range by 20 feet high,—again 
repeated at the rear to Vigo-street; Devonshire 
House, 240 feet by 12 feet ; St. James’s Church, 110 
fect by 9 feet; and Cambridge House, near 100 feet, 
the last being somewhat redeemed by two porte- 
cochéres, which stand hospitably open. 

It is within the memory of man and woman that 
some thirty years back the Green-park was bounded, 
along Piccadilly, by a sullen red brick wall; that 
Hyde-park, along Park-lane, as well as on the north 


and south sides, was screened by a bowing fence of the 
History.’ From these it appears that some of Mr. | which the stones were found is the boundary, is to 


same description, some three miles long: all these 
were removed, and in place thereof light iron railings 
have bestowed a value and a delight that can only be 


appreciated by those who remember their sombre cast 


in the year 1820. 
The value of arborage in juxtaposition with build- 


ings, and of refreshing verdure along the street lines, 


was never understood by Londoners before. The 
fortified flank walls might have had their uses formerly, 


in times when no feudal lord dared to embattle his 
was:a ¢ mmon cne about 1360; and as a Prior Law-| At Westwood, Mr. Bash Saunders, the barrister, read 


mansion without a royal letter or patent ; nor moat 
his castle, @ith access by a drawbridge, without the 
same licence. At present, lofty screen walls are used 
but for prisons; for, in fact, they render the court- 
yard dark and melancholy, and the mansion cheerless 


_as unhealthy. 


Were these walls removed—for instance, Burlington 
House, and some limes planted within the range— 
what light and grace would the change not effect ! 
The central portal might remain, but the whole semi- 
circular colonnade should be either swept away, or 
else reversed as wings opening to the street. Then 
that building, by the addition of a noble story, in 
accord with the splendid foundation of Lord Bur- 
lington, might realise one of the grandest features of 
the whole metropolis,—the elegant colonuade forming 
two quadrants, would, if transposed, exactly fit the 
side spaces, forming covered approaches at each ex- 
treme, and at same time masking the mean termini 
of the wings, and the blank walls of the adjacent 
houses. 

It is scarcely necessary to allude to another bastion 
some 80 feet high, belonging to some ancient Saxon 
or Celtic noble in Cavendish-square: there are, how- 
ever, other Picts’ walls, more unsightly, and still more 
prejudicial, because they are greater in exteot, and 
because they conceal and separate grounds of some 
extent and importance. Lincoln’s-inn-fields, along 
the entire eastern range, is disfigured by an envious 
mass of deformity. The Benchers’ Diuing-hall, and 
the open grounds to the north thereof, are divorced by 
the decree of law lords, as executed by Freemasons 
“ coctilibus muris.” This isa lamentable interposition 
which divides the lofty elms within from the younger 
plantation without the pale of the square, and which 
at the same time deprives the fine Tudor Hall, by 
Mr. Hardwick, of the natural finish derivable from 
immediate contrast with natural trees aud vegetation, 

Another, a more extensive and still more gratuitous 
outrage against public taste, utility, and health, is the 
inclosure of the Charterhouse grounds, of some eight 
acres, by a varicoloured wall of stone, brick, chalk, 
and other materials, carried to a height of 9 feet 
throughout the whole cireuit. This “ exceinte” has 
at least the excuse of great antiquity, some of it being 
as old as the foundations by the Grey Friars ; but it 
is not the less Pictish for that it is more monastic. The 
situation of this district is certainly less aristocratic, 
but it is more populous. There is not the same in- 
ducement to improve the surrounding region as if the 
neighbouring residents could afford money to pay for 
the solace, or time to think of the improvement and 
benefit derivable from the change. They are poor and 


|spiritless, and are therefore unthought of in their 


| mourning. 
| We do however think, or affect to think, more of 
| the multitude—the sa/us popu(i ismore regarded — now 
than was the case 100 years ago; and when it is con- 
| sidered how comparatively trifling is the expense of 
| pulling down, as contrasted with building up; how 
| very moderate the cost should be of a plain iron rail- 
| ing ; and above all, when the enhancement of the value 
| of all the surrounding property is taken into account ; 
‘then, the most scrupulous parish vestry would hardly 
hesitate to act the beneficent, and sink the expense. 
Wilderness-row and its host of labouring occupants 
with their clustering families ; Goswell-street, with 
its wealthy commercialists and thrifty tradesmen, 
would soon feel the benefit of the change: the spirit 
of improvement encouraged would extend onward 
still; and as in all instances of local embellishment, 
the spirit of emulation and rivalry would animate the 





old leaven of population to follow after, if not to 
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keep pace with, improved taste as exemplified about | one, who, though he may be of inferior ability, follows 
them. ‘ | out his single idea. Another great charm of the old 

A wealthy merchant in No. 5 of a crazy row will| glass lies in the quantity of pure grayish blue used, 
not demolish and reconstruct his fabric whilst all the | which generally circulates to the remotest corners, 
others of the range are in a state of decadence; but} toning down and giving weight to the more vivid 
when, as in the old defiles about the Royal Exchange, | colours; backgrounds are usually of this blue, for no 
one magnificent reformer neither stops at splendour | other colour relieves the figures so well, or admits of 
nor expense in erecting a mart for the sale of cakes, | such a variety of tints harmonising upon it. Thus he 
or watches, or wares, then the example is taken up,| might mention each colour, showing how knowingly 


and places which had neither the advantage of a direct 
or of a wide thoroughfare, are transformed into palace 
ranges, rivalling those gems of art which the Italian 
forefathers of architecture have founded in the con- 
stricted alleys of beautiful Venice. QvuonpaM. 





ON STAINED GLASS. 

Av the joint meeting of the Worcester Diocesan 
and the Birmingham Architectural Society, held in 
Birmingham on the 12th inst. Mr. John Powell (of 
the firm of Hardman and Co.) read a paper “ On 
Stained Glass.”* Ancient stained glass, he said, pre- | 
sents a wide field for the study and admiration of all 
antiquarians and artists, whether regarded historically, 
artistically, or religiously ; but he would only attempt 
to peint out some of its many beauties, and give a 
general notion of the principles upon which the “ old 
masters in glass” worked. In saying ancient glass, 
he confined the term to the mosaic works of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, for soon after this 
period the true principles of the earlier men were 
more or less violated in the luxurious compositions of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, though these in- 
novations were in some degree compensated for by 
the most astonishing display of artistic skill and har- 
monious colouring. The ancient windows were com-— 
posed of what are technically called ‘“ pot-metals ; ” 
that is, pieces of glass coloured in the melting-pot, | 
and entirely translucent, upon which the subject was 
drawn in opaque lines, and strengthened with trans- 
parent flat shadows. These pieces were then set into 
grooved lead bands, which formed the outline; the 
figure, group, or ornament thus completed, having 
been arranged to fit geometrical or straight frames of 
T-shaped ironwork, to which it was fixed by cotters ; 
and, after so many centuries, even in our own 
days of mechanical ingenuity, no better plan can be 
devised for its firm construction ; indeed, many of the 
old windows remain from the thirteenth century in 
their original frames of lead and iron, still in good 
condition. He would take in succession the three | 
qualifications necessary for a good window, namely, 
colour, design, drawing, and would show how in each | 
the old artists excelled. Firstly, co/our: The first 
thing which strikes the eye on approaching a stained- | 
glass window is its colour; and no one with a culti- 
vated or natural taste for the beautiful can help feeling | 
the translucent influence of a fair old window, how it 
softens the light without destroying it, preserving and 
assisting the architectural lines and features of the 
building without breaking the wall surface, and how. | 
by its solemn light and religious stories, and by ex. 
cluding external objects it keeps the eye within the | 
building, and directs the mind by its design. Without 
true harmony and balance of colour the most careful 
and beautiful drawing is entirely ruined or Jost: 
this, therefore, is the most important feature, Now 
one of the peculiar characteristics of the ol glass is 
the simple, distiuet tone of colouring, which. being 
constantly repeated with certain variations, ;yns like 
some old melody through all their windows, This js | 
seldom or never attained in modern Ones, where 
generally the colour is either too patchy, from being 
in too large masses, or too much cut up by an 
attempt to introduce every positive or Deytral tint in 
existence, thus producing the effect of a kaleidoscope, 
in which the colours are thrown together by chance, 
without reference to the harmonious effect of the 
whole. The excellence of the old work in this 
respect is strikingly illustrated in the east window 
of Gloucester, where only four colours are used 
with wonderful effect ; and again, at Merton College, 
where only one coloured band runs through the series 
of side windows, upon grisaille glass, with flowered 
bordering, tying them together, and becoming an 
architectural feature in itself. In these, and a hundred 
others, the eye rests naturally upon the intention of 
the window as a whole, instead of being dragged from 
one corner to another, astonished and bewildered at the 
violence and variety of colour, and which frequently 
looks as if a committee had chosen the best (or worst) 
parts of a dozen competitive drawings, and had them 
all arranged in one window, —perhaps a not unlikely 
way of accounting for many failures, for no number of 
clever men can design a window half so well as only 








* The meeting was presided over by Lord Lyttelton | 


and the Mayor. The opening address was delivered by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Sandford, reported, with the 
rest of the proceedings, in the Birmingham Journal, and 
papers were read “On Metal Work,” by Mr. W. C. 
Aitkin ; ‘The Church at Aston,” by Mr. Davidson ; and 
on the Monuments in it, by the Rey. C, Boutell. 
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it was used, and its peculiar beauty of tint — the rubies 
streaky and brilliant, with the colour generally mixed 
throughout the metal, not merely flashed on the sur- 
face, as is usually the case in our modern glass; the 


| greens always quiet and used in large masses, not 
| strong and vulyar; the whites always pearly or silvery 
(not thin and clear), and dispersed over the whole to 
| give proper value to every tone; the brown purples 


used as a soft transition between the ruby and blue ; 
and over all the golden yellow as a tint of sunshine, 
not the vulgar orange of the hall windows of our 
modern villas. And, as the seven notes of music are 
capable of infinite change of melody, by juxta-position, 
so these few colours, varied from the palest to the 
richest shade, were sufficient for endless varieties of 
harmony in the hands of the old painters, the peculiar 
tint of each helping very much the effect of the whole. 
In the deep knowledge of choosing these arrangements 
of colour, the old men excelled, whether by science or 
by mere cultivation of the eye; and so carefully did 
they select the tints, that the broken fragments, the 
mere ruins, of an ancient window, thrown carelessly 
together by some thoughtless glazier (as at Lincoln in 
the Rose), is much more harmonious in its deeay than 
most modern pretentious displays. It is often said, 
“Oh! time has done most of it. Dirt and atmo- 
sphere will harmonise anything!” Nothing is more 
false: it may be true that the more a modern failure 
is covered and hidden, the less its poverty and bad 
colouring will be observable; but regarding an old 
work, the brilliancy and jewel-like effect of the glass 
when new must have been startling, for the secret of 
their success lies in the material and its arrangement ; 
the fine, thick, uneven pot-metal caught the rays of 
light, and held them fast, strugyling and flashing in 
its gemmy substance, until the whole became a trans- 
lucent picture, but without hurting the eye of the 
spectator, as no ray of light could pass directly through 
it. The four windows in Ely transept, by the Gerentes, 
of Paris, give very much of this effect, and though 
placed injudiciously high for their small grouping, still | 
give a fair idea of what old glass was, fresh from the 
hands of the artist. 


Secondly, Design.—In this important respect ancient 
glass is unrivalled ; the finest designs, however fnll of | 
meaning, are simple and forcible, so that the mind is 
led directly to the intention of what is set forth, and | 
may be read at once by any one well versed in the 
history of the Old and New Scriptures, and the inti- 
mate relation they have to each other by type and 
anti-type. The old windows are full of the most pro- | 
found Biblical knowledge, not only of the mere facts 
of the history, but of their meaning and spirit. It is | 
a very common notion that the medieval men were 
ignorant of, or opposed to, the circulation of Scriptural | 
knowledge; but these windows which they placed) 
before the people were certainly replete with its great 
truths and lessons, from the first day of creation to | 
the last vision of St. John. It would take days to 
speak with justice of the fine arrangement and sym- 
bolic treatment of the Canterbury glass alone, where 
each important event in the wonderful history of ou 
Redemption was set as a jewel in the centre of 


‘and these inconsistencies always force the artist to re- 


' the construction, is honestly acknowledged, where six 
‘centuries have not dimmed the jewel and pearl-like 
‘translucency of the effect, and where they will pro- 
r| bably remain, to see all their thin modern neighbours 
four | Teplaced by windows of a similar character, after this 















































































| of natural way of representing them ; for glass is placed 


against the light, which by playing upon it and being 
| refracted by it, changes continually its effect, and pro- 
duces a varying translucent brilliancy to the eye. It 
hangs up as it were a vision, through which the light 
passes, and not a bodily substantial thing to be touched, 
and upon which the light is thrown. ‘hus all designs 
are better of a celestial rather than terrestrial cha- 
racter, and historic facts are better represented 
as portions of the church’s history, elevated in 
feeling, and as far as possible removed from the 
mere earthly scene—consistently, of course, with 
the introduction of all the necessary people and 
things, to explain the story, but with as few acces- 
sories as are unavoidable, either from being mentioned 
in the text, or wanted for intelligibility. Th’s con- 
ventionality of design is cons‘antly attacked by those. 
persons who confuse the distinctive limits of glass 
painting with historic, landscape, and easel pictures 
In the latter, great part of the merit lies in a close 
imitation of natural objects, in all their roundness 
of form; but in the decorative arts, like stained 
glass, nothing so misleads the eye, or is so false in 
principle; for in these the merit lies in covering a 
superficial plane with pleasure to the sight and in- 
terest tothe mind, without destroying the flat ground- 
work ; not giving a positive scene, or producing a 
stage delusion, which might imduce a man to try 
and walk through a wall, to smell a painted flower, 
or wait for a bird to pass a landscape. In a window 
these effects may astonish the vulgar, but cannot 
delight the mind formed upon “true principles of 
art.” This common error of exclusive imitation of 
nature in modern glass painting is strikingly illus- 
trated in the Munich window at Cambridge, where 
the Mediseval principles are cast aside as rude, un- 
worthy guides. The landscapes are so natural that 
the eye, instead of being contained within the build- 
ing, is ranging over sunny hills and along streams. 
The delusions are admirable. You feel inclined to 
test your sight by touch. In one, a lamp burns in 
an inner chamber, where, consequently, no light is 
allowed to pass except through the flame: the cast 
shadows on the steps, imitation of metals, &c. Xe. 
are wonderful, but the inconsistency gross, in making 
what is the real vehicle for light partially dark, on 
purpose to introduce a false light, with its own 
consequent reflected lights. How absurd to make 
cast shadows upon a surface through which real 
light passes, ignoring the true direct light, or only 
using it as a means of introducing a false side light ; 


sort to unworthy doctorings of the glass to produce 
the effects so much coveted: an enamel must be 
used, which destroys all translucency, and is not 
nearly so durable as pot-metal colour; and very soon 
the leads come in the way of true perspective and 
round drawing, and must be abandoned as interrup- 
tions; so, in the end, white glass is chosen, cut into 
squares, and covered with enamel surface colours. 
Plate-glass is required for outside protection, as at 
Cambridge ; and the principle of material and design 
harmonising entirely destroyed. How refreshing it 
is to turn from these oiled-silk-looking performances, 
apparently stretched tight to bursting, to the old 
windows, as at Cologne, where the principle of the 
material giving the colour, and the leads and the iron 


prophetical incidents in the old law relating to it, all delusion of natural effects has passed away, and men 
of which was told by simple expressive Mosaic out- | Judge glass upon its first principles of construction 
lines, like some rare passages of an old author, con- and material. 
densed in meaning, but with very few words. So at} Thirdly, Drawing.—This Mr. Powell placed third on 
King’s College, Cambridge, though the glass is too the list of essentivls of a good window, for the reason 
late to be very correct on true principles (however | that correct drawing, though necessary to a perfect 
artistically skilful), still it preserves the old arrange-| work, is not so important as an expressive design 
ment of type and anti-type. The whole story of the | —just as proper grammar and orthography are only 
Christian Church is told, from the announcement of | second to a fine conception in poetry. Who dare to 
the Angel to Joakim attending his sheep, that the | correct Chaucer, or Spenser? So, even defective 
reproach should be taken away from his sorrowing | drawing receives in the old glass painting a sort of 
wife, Anna, and that she should bear a daughter, who | reverence, from its use in explaining grand religious 
was to be the mother of the “Messiah,” through | ideas; not that the faulty part of it should be imi- 
every incident of this marvellous history, the nativity, tated now, merely because it is so inseparable from 
life, passion, and death of the “Son of God,” and| the talent of the old masters. He had constantly 
proceeding through the Acts of the Apostles, ends in noticed that the loudest attacks are made against 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, who was con- | stiff necks, twisted limbs, goggle eyes, splay feet, &e. 
sidered as a type of the Church. To say nothing of by those who never see and cannot comprehend the 
Lincoln, Wells, and a thousand other examples of this | deep symbvlic meaning they may embody ; but just 
method of illustrating either mysteries of the Faith or | because the severe outlines are not in accordance with 
events of Sacred History still existing in England, | the grace and correct measurements of their standard 
'what might not be said, if time allowed, of those vast | Apollo and Venus. Thus they turn their backs with 
| churches abroad, with their mines of thought in stained | a smile of pity or shrug of contempt. Che truth is, 
glass— Strasbourg, Fribourg, Bruges, the Sainte Cha- | that our forefathers laid as much stress upon the in- 
pelle, Chartres, Evreux, Rouen— well-known names to | tention of their work as we do upon our correct 
the antiquarian. And here he ought to speak of the drawing—they on great conceptions and ideas, we on 
superiority of these kinds of composition for glass, this | mere correct forms. But very much of this want 
emblematic and figurative mode of bringing together of natural drawing is to be defended upon true prin- 
| historic or religious persons, and this heraldic instead | ciples : thus, as perspective and foreshortening are 
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not admissable, it follows that the limbs must be dis- 
played and flat—the feet shown in full or sideways— 
the eyes nearly full, hair painted by lines, fingers 
stretched out, visibly; in fact, a sort of heraldic 
treatment throughout. For an illustration of this, 
imagine the effect of an arm, end-on, in glass, the 
light having to pierce through the entire arm, from 
the elbow to the fingers, all you would see (without 
painting the glass, so as to exclude nearly the whole of 
the light) would be five bright spots for the ends of the 
fingers, growing out of a circle of light, the circum- 
ference of the arm. The old men, either from their 
superior knowledge, or happy ignorance, avoided 
these defects, by displaying the arms sideways, and 
arranging the design so that the action intended 
could be represented by outline, the drawing, in fact, 
being suited to the material. Glass drawing, how- 
ever, actually requires exaggeration of action, and 
parts of the figure varying in strength according to 
the distance from the eye; thus, the meaning you 
could convey to a friend a few inches off by a look, 
requires at a few yards the movement of a finger, and 
at a still greater distance the violent gesture of an 


ner is this to be wondered at when we consider how 
cleanly the fire of 1666 swept in this direction. 
Respecting the Temple, we have spoken else- 
where. Passing through Temple-bar, fragments 
of street architecture of considerable interest may 
be noted. ‘Then there is the ancient street — 
Wych-street, and that adjoining, which, not- 
withstanding their old date, should be removed to 
make way for the increased current of business. It 
is scarcely possible to get past Somerset-house without 
thoughts of the former buildings, and the may-poles 
which stood in front.* The once-famed houses of 
the nobility have been removed from the Strand, but 
| still many relics of these may be found in the names 
lof the streets, &. Then the chapel of the Savoy, 
‘and some other fragments of that establishment still 
| remain, 
| We had almost forgotten to obey the pointed 
‘invitation of the hand, which invites the passenger 
|to visit the “Roman bath,”—a curiosity. The 
| material of this bath is evidently of the ancient 
| Roman period, and has been thought by many to have 
| formed a portion of a villa which once was occupied 








arm. So in glass, according as the window is re-| by some of our former conquerors. It seems, how- 
moved from the eye, an executioner swings his sword | ever, more likely that this fragment has been removed 
with more than the usual circle, and St, John preaches hither from abroad by the Earl of Arundel, whose 
with stronger movement tban natural. So also with | house was close by. The copious spring of water 


regard to the proportion ; if the ox and the ass were 
the real size in the “ Nativity,” the principal figures 
would be lost. In painting, all this undue prepon- 
derance of less important parts can be obviated 
easily, by a stronger light on the centre of interest, 
or by perspective ; but in glass we have equal trans- 
parency throughout, and only surface drawing. 

Many an artist who starts with a contempt for 
Medieval art as “ very curious,” and perhaps even 
good for the time it was produced, “ interesting for 
its antiquity, &c, but much too rude for our en- 
lightened time,” comes down, after his own repeated 
failures, humbly to these remnants for hints—acknow- 
ledges their riches, and owns that everything that is 
most valuable in art is to be found in them: and 
England, despite the fanatic zeal and ignorant neglect 
which for three centuries have sacked her treasury of 
ancient art, still retains grand examples of every 
period. York yet boasts of full three-parts of her 
glass; Salisbury, some few wonderful fragments, 
after the river has been twice choked with her riches ; 
Gloucester, her giant window still full; Lincoln, 
Canterbury, Tewkesbury, Shrewsbury, Malvern, with 
a host of parish churches, chapels, and old halls, still 
retaining fine remains ; so that while we must lament 
the irrecoverable loss of so much, we may still be 
happy that sufficient is left by which we can estimate 
the treasures that have been destroyed, and enough 
to guide us in the revival we are attempting to make. 





LONDON STROLLS. 
A DARK REGION. 

Many little rounds might be planned out in Lon- 
don, which would, without particular fatigue, well 
repay the inquirer of antiquarian taste the trouble of 
undertaking them. As an illustration, let us start 
from St. Paul’s, and by the way, independently of the 
contrast between the deep gloom of the erypt and the 
glorious space above, and other peculiarities and 
beauties, it is worth while to pause near the north 
entrance to the cathedral, and listen to the strange 


which flows here is very transparent and icy cold. 

Many houses in this neighbourhood connected with 
eminent men might be pointed out, and, thinking of 
these, and of the building speculations of Charles 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham,—the streets reared in 
consequence of that idea still bearing the above 
names,—we get towards the Adelphi, where the 
Adamses so worthily made an attempt at London im- 
provement. A view from the river here will show 
that it has been necessary, in order to obtain a level 
for the streets, to raise the roadway to a considerable 
height upon arches, and to form those dark vaults 
which, amidst life and sunshine, seem strangely out of 
harmony with all around. Those who have at times 
peeped into this region must have noted its Rem- 
brandtish and sombre effect ; and formerly, at night- 
time, have seen pictures by fire-light formed by the 
most wretched of metropolitan outcasts, which, 
although fearful to contemplate, could not be ex- 
ceeded, so far as the picturesque was concerned, by 
the wild groups to be met with in foreign lands. 
Even now, so notorious is the haunt that the 
policemen will seldom venture there singly, so from 
time to time we read of outrages which should induce 
those concerned to make some change. 

In these vaults, horses and other animals are kept 
in the unnatural darkness which might be easily dis- 
pelled, with the abominations of the place, by 
a small outlay in gaslight. We are glad to escape 
from the scene, and, having caught a sculler at Hun- 
gerfurd-stairs, have the pleasure of examining the fine 
water-gate by Inigo Jones, and proceed pleasantly to 
Westminster, 





THE PREMIATED DESIGNS FOR THE 
GOVERNMENT OFFICES, 

In our present number we give an illustration 
of Mr. G. G. Scott’s design for the Government 
Offices, for part of which, namely, the design 
'for the Foreign Office, a premium was awarded 
‘to him by the judges. Mtr Scott viewed the 





and solemn noise within the dome, when the roar of | tWO buildings as architecturally one, notwith- 


the surrounding tumult is gathered and magnified, 
and forms one of the impressive voices of a great city. 

While near this famed cathedral, the thoughtful 
wayfarer will speculate on many matters connected 


|standing the wording of the programme, and 
both as integral parts of a vast whole; and we 
have therefore thought it right to give a view 
of the whole,—an interior view of the quad- 


with times far remote: he will ponder over the rangle looking towards St. James’s Park and 


various accounts of this site, and wonder that no re- 


_Downing-street. On the subject of the separa- 


mains of a temple to Diana, or other famed deities of ‘tion of the buildings we will let Mr. Scott speak 


Roman worship, have here been found. He may, 


| for himself :— 


however, look into the London Coffee-house, in Lud-| — ,, 
gate-hill, and will there see a very fine and curious | ,, The framers of the programme,” he says, 
Roman fragment, which was found in making exca- | Wishing, vo doubt, to offer every incentive to com- 
vations on that spot. He may also, without much P¢tition, fell into the very unfortunate error of offer- 
trouble, trace portions of the ancieut London wall at | ™& Separate premiums for the designs for the Foreign 
the west of “ Amen-corner,” and in the Old Bailey. | and War Offices, though proposed to be erected on a 
Crossing the bustling thoroughfare, he will notice | *2gle plot of ground, and that but one-fourth of the 
another part of the wall, and will be able to trace it | °Utire site; thus risking the ruin of this grand archi- 
towards where over in the light of day that sable | tectural scheme by dividing it into unconnected 
tributary the Fleet rolled onward to the Thames, blocks, each but an eighth of the whole. Every one 
and where it still flows in covered darkness, Cross- | (Yourself included) who criticized the programme 
ing the way to Blackfriars-bridge, the names suggest. Protested against this; but, as it was not made an 
ing recollections of the monastic institutions which | absolute rule, it was hoped that the judges would 
once stood where the Zimes newspaper now throws | C'Tect it by selecting for execution the designs of 
off, day after day, its wonderful impressions, and in | 8°M€ one architect, thus insuring the first two iostal- 


other places, it would be well, in spite of the gas- | ments of the great project being portions of one har- 


works, and unpleasant creeks, to progress to the | mawous and artistically conceived group. 


turning next the river, where, running from the eastern 
entrance of the Temple, the notorious Alsatia once 
ripest Pris have looked with care over this site 
in order to discover if any picturesque fragment might 
be found which could be identified with that sanc- 
tuary of bullies and cut-throats, but without success - 


| 


_ Many architects, thinking the success of this mag- 
nificent scheme of more importance than their per- 
| sonal success, ventured so to combine their designs as 





* There is a valuable collection of antiquities in the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, which is worthy of 
examination, 


to form a single and indivisible group. Such is the 
case with all of the four leading Gothic designs, and 
with several others to which premiums have been 
awarded ; but, strange to say, the judges, instead of 
correcting the error of the programme, deliberately 
stereotyped it, and made it a rule that such designs 
as were thus united were zpso facto rendered unfit 
for execution, and their merits only worthy of being 
acknowledged by the minor prizes! Instead of this 
it is manifest that the very reverse was in reality the 
case, and that those only were worthy of execution 
which treated the whole as essentially a single group, 
and the merits of the others just such as should be 
rewarded by the lower prizes. 

Now, what was the object for which this vast come 
petition was set on foot? Was it merely a grand 
architectural curriculum in which certain prizes to 
the amount of 5,000/. were to be awarded, and archi- 
tects induced to spend some 50,000/. for the plea- 
sure of seeing in what order a few of their names 
might be placed by the judges? Surely not, It 
was to carry ont a magnificent object for at once 
beautifying the neighbourhood of the Houses of Par- 
liament and supplying a great public necessity, and, 
such being the case, can it for a moment be doubted 
that, ceteris paribus those designs were best which 
added to good arrangement and good architecture the 
best grouping together of the two offices first to be 
erected, thus making a good commencement of the 
magnificent group eventually contemplated ?”” 


We have already described the design Fc | 
fully (p. 382, ante). We will simply add what 
the author says in his explanatory remarks as to 
the windows :— 


“Many of them have 6 feet width of glass, with 
only one mullion : others have nearly as much without 
any division. It has been my object to show several 
of the ways in which my style will admit of the 
greatest quantity of window-light ;—much more, 
indeed, than is easily practicable ; or, to say the least, 
than is usual, in the ordinary style. No popular error 
is more groundless than to suppose Gothic architec- 
ture to be defective in the item of window-light, It, 
in fact, admits of a greater amount of it than any 
other style. 

I have arranged the windows so as to open as ordi- 
nary sashes. In some instances, I have additional 
lights in the head, which would open as ventilators by: 
other means. Those windows which open on to bal- 
conies may have French casements, or sashes, as may 
be preferred. All would be glazed with plate-glass in 
single sheets. The only exceptions to this are the 
upper parts of the windows on the first floor of the 
official residence, which above the transome are filled 
with stained glass. I may here mention, that though 
in purely Domestic architecture, on an ordinary scale, 
I usually prefer the square-headed window—which is 
as consistent with my style as the arched form,—I 
conceive the latter to be essential to the dignity of a 
building of this class. I have, however, in many 
cases, either left the arch unperforated, or so arranged 
its openings as to be unconnected with the sash- 
windows below. 

My style is, generally speaking, more columnar and 
more thoroughly arcuated than has been usual in the 
modern treatment of the style. I am convinced that 
this will add enormously to the boldness and effect of 
the building.” 





WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 

Srr,—The letter of “Amateur” (I have no idea 
who he is) in the Bui/der of last week, on “The 
Award of the Wellington Monument Designs,” does 
me the honour to mention my name prominently, and 
to call upon me to say something. 

In making my design I felt that to conform to the 
conditions of the proposed monument as to site, light, 
amount, and object, was a very difficult problem. 

As in the cathedral a good top light only pervades 
the upper portion of the arch, I arrived at the con- 
clusion to put the Duke’s head in the eye (the radiating 
point) of the circle, to which, as an ornamental prin- 
ciple, I adhered, and in this mode of occupying the 
arch (the conditions specifying occupation of the arch) 
I believe some ar@hitects will bear me out. 

To illustrate the effect of carrying out this, I sent 
in two careful little drawings, presenting the monu- 
ment zz the arch, neither of which, I understand, was 
looked at. 

That my motives in thus responding to the call of 
* Amateur” may not be mistaken, I venture to add, 
that, as far as I know, and m my belief, the verdict 
was uninfluenced by iuterest. Joun BELL, 





Gas.—Reforms are being effected in Ireland, as at 
Dublin, Cork, and other localities, in the prices and 
extension of gas. At Limerick the price has just 





_ reduced from 5s. 6d. to 5s. per 1,000 cubic 
eet. 
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THE “SURREY SIDE OF THE 
METROPOLIS.” 

In your publication of this day (Aug. 22), I see a 
letter from W—’p Wykes: he remarks on the great 
difference that exists between the north and south 
sides of the Thames. He is not perhaps aware that 
the reason that the houses there are principally of the 
lowest class is, that the greater part of the land is 
held under “copyhold” tenure, either under the 
“Duchy of Cornwall,” or the Arehbishop of Canter- 
bury, who have snug little eustoms of inflicting heavy 
fines on all holders of ground under them. If a plot 
of ground changes hands in any way, either by pur- 
chase or succession, then a heavy fine has to be paid 
to the “lord” of the manor, either his Royal High- 
ness, or his Grace; and sundry fees to bailiffs and 
stewards of the manor, and to the “homage,” who 
come to look on, take snuff, and pocket the fees. | 
Consequently no landowner has a desire to improve 
the property, particularly as the fine has some myste- 
rious way of increasing if the value of the property 
increases: hence you see rows and streets of miserable 
little four-roomed tenements built to last the life of 
the landowner, or the lessee under him; and the 
former does not care what state the property is in, so 
long as he gets the ground-rents. If his “ Royal 
Highness”? and his “‘ Grace” would look into the 
matter, and arrange some equitable mode of enfran- | 
chising the land (which process is understood by no | 
one exactly, as on inquiring into it, they generally stop | 
on finding that the necessary payments will almost | 
absorb the value of the property), then we should see | 
this part of London very much improving in appear- | 
ance, and not till then will there be any great improve- | 
ment take place. 

Few people know how absurd the custom is of 
taking possession of copyhold property in the “Duchy 
of Cornwall :” it is quite a remnant of the old feudal 
times, and one is “seized”’ in possession by taking | 
hold of a long pole across the table, the other end 





matical diagrams ; and, probably, not a score had any 
oasis at even the elements of higher art. We 
have assurance that in a town of from 30,000 to 
40,000 inhabitants, at the time above mentioned, there 
was, so far as is known, but one general teacher who 
could pretend to teach drawing. Some of the masters 
were clever in devising and executing birds, and 
such things, in ornamental penmanship, but their skill 
went no farther. There did, however, rise up artists 
in the town from unexpected position,* who occupied 
part of their time in giving instruction in drawing, 
but that was done without sys'em ; and the “quarter's 
drawing,” which begen to be considered a necessary 
finish to the education, did not produce very useful 
results. 
Notwithstanding the strong, yet smothered feeling 
for art which existed amongst the people, it is scarcely 
twenty years since its importance was acknow- 


| ledged by the Government. 


The first school of design was established under 
Mr. Poulett Thompson, President of the Board of 
Trade, in Somerset House, in 1838, having for its 
object the training of designers who should improve 
the patterns and designs for manufacturers. Councils 
and committees were appointed under the Board of 


Trade. The progress was, however, slow, and in the 


course of twelve years not more than twenty-one 
schools, which were chiefly kept in existence by grants 
from the State, had been established in the provinces. 

In seven or eight years the provincial schools, nowon 
a self-supporting basis, have increased to sixty-five, and 
at the date of the last published returns the number of 
persons under art instruction amounted to 31,455, at 
the average cost of 16s. 2}d. per head. At the com- 
mencement of the present plan, five or six years ago, 


' when the Departmeat was established, the number of 


students taught in the various schools was only 
3,296, and then the average expense was 3/. 2s. 4d. 
per head. Satisfactory as this increase may be, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that even the present number 


being held by the steward ; and during the process, of students bears the most trifling proportion to our 


the “homage” (a few old antediluvian gentlemen) 


population. 


We must therefore consider this esta- 


take snuff, and look out of window; the steward’s blishment only as an infant one, although it has the 


i i : i 000 classed volumes, 100 
seeretary draws diagrams on a piece of blotting-paper 2" schools, a library of 5, . 
and nibvles his pen; and the bailiff is busy computing | portfolios of prints, drawings, &c. and the — of 
the fees due to the court, not forgetting his own ; and art at Brompton as a nucleus. Omitting for a time 
then the steward, having pocketed the fine hopes that the central hall of the Museum of Ornamental Art 
the lucky possessor will lay out a great deal of money | — — to or Ss of aac 
on the property, as he v : veg, #8 ‘, ; and it may be useful to those who may not have 
ngeaine taidandins  eadeee coca si a | opportunity of visiting it to say that it is divided into 
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THE BROMPTON MUSEUM. 
THE WEST CORRIDOR ON GROUND-FLOOR. 


It is useful, as well as interesting, to trace the 
progress of establishments which are now of great | 
extent and much utility. We have already referred | 
to the time, not a century ago, when the then compa- 
ratively small library at the British Museum attracted | 
only a couple of readers, instead of the many thou- | 
sands who annually flock there now; and many | 
remember the early efforts of men like Sir Joseph | 
Banks, John Hunter, and others, and how they toiled | 
for years with little encouragement in the faith | 
of being able ultimately to produce important results. | 
Those who remember the growth of various institu- | 
tions in the metropolis and elsewhere will have noticed 
with admiration how the projectors have in most | 
instances borne up against the coldness and doubts | 
of the great majority who can only admire well- 
developed success after a long and struggling period. | 

A walk through the Brompton Museum and the 
schools adjoining induces thoughts of the efforts which 
in this case, as in others, have been required to be made 
before such an establishment could be obtained for the 
public use. As regards the Architectural Gallery, our 
readers know something of the labour of its founders, 
to gather together a collection of sufficient extent to 
serve the purposes of those for whom it is intended. 

For long the necessity was felt in this country, | 
both for instruction in art, and for exhibitions and 
museums of specimens of art and manufacture. In 
bygone years we have noticed the interest which was 
felt in the exhibition of models of machinery, &e. 
which, like the wild-beast menageries, travelled from 
town to town. Then several attempts were made at 
intervals to form collections, which were a sort of 
faint forecast of the Great, yet temporary Exhibition, 
which was to follow; and it may be remembered, | 
that each attempt greatly exceeded its predecessor in| 
interest and importance. The exhibitions got up 
under the direction of the Society of Arts led to 
good results, and caused the inhabitants of several 
large towns to open Polytechnic exhibitions. As 
these various exhibitions progressed, they showed 
clearly the necessity for schools of art, and the. 
adjuncts which are necessary to render them useful. | 

Thirty or forty years ago but few of the English | 
schoolmasters could draw rough plans, and mathe- | 





seventeen portions :— 

1. Scu/pture—including carvings in marble, stone, 
wood, and other materials. 2. Painting. — Wall 
decoration, paper-hangings, &e. 3. Glyptic and 
Numismatic Art.—Cameos in shells, &e.; medals, 
seals, &c. 4. Mosaics, in stone, glass, and various 
other materials. 5. Furniture and General Uphol- 
stery. 6. Basket-work. 7. Leather-work. 8. Ja- 
panned or Lacquered Work. 10. Glass Manufacture. 
ll. Enamels. 12. Pottery. 13. Worksin Metal.— 
Wrought, cast, and stamped works; chasing, engrav- 
ing, etching, &c.; instruments and utensils; lock- 
smiths’-work, goldsmiths’-work, inlaying, niello-work. 
14. Arms, Armour, and Accoutrements. 15. Watch 
and Clock Work. 16. Jewellery. 17. Textile 
Fabrics.—Costumes, lace, embroidery, carpets, hang- 
ings, &c. 

It will be seen by this list, that the Department 
embraces a vast variety of materials ; and it is stated 
that “ this classification will undergo revision, and the 
museum is intended henceforth to include other cata- 
gories of art not as yet represented in our national 
collections.” At present, the whole number of speci- 


‘mens, including those in the central hall, the side 


galleries, &c. and the 1,000 examples now at Man- 
chester, is upwards of 4,000; and it is satisfac- 
tory to know that, considering that the Museum of 
Ornamental Art was founded only seven years since, 
so much has been gathered together. Its rapid 
growth is remarkable; the suite of rvoms at Marl- 


borough House, which were granted for its reception | 
_ by her Majesty, soon became too small, and it was | 


found necessary to stow away very valuable matters in 
the basement of that building. 

Besides the specimens now at Manchester, there is 
generally a picked selection of works of art circulating 
amongst the towns in which schools of art are esta- 
blished; and during the three years that this collee- 
tion has been exhibited at fourteen places, at periods 
of from four to six weeks, the number of visitors has 
been about 110,000. 


The west corridor, which stretches the entire length 
of the Gallery of Mechanical Inventions, the Educa- 


* T. M. Richardson (the father of the present painter), 
who painted water-colours of a high character, was 
originally a carpenter, then turned schoolmaster, and 
then artist at the age of nearly 40 years. J. W. Car- 
michael, marine painter, was a ship carpenter. George 
Balmer, a very clever artist, who died before his full 
owers were developed, was a house-painter. H. P. 
arker had been brought up to the sea. John Martin 
was a coach-painter. Nole, the water-colour painter, was 
an attorney’s clerk, 








tional Museum, and the Central Hall of Ornamental 
Art, and which is divided into various bays, is oceu- 
pied by a large collection of casts of the details of 
Greek, Roman, and Renaissance architecture: these 
have an increased value in consequence of being 
placed near carefully prepared models of the most 
famous temples of former times, made for Mr. 
Nash, the architect. There are also photographs of 
these remarkable ruins as they are at present; and 
time may be usefully spent in examining the high 
qualities of the art here exhibited, and comparing the 
models with the casts and photographs, which may 
enable many, without travelling, to form a good idea 
of those works which by name are so familiar. In 
addition to the photographs there are also numerous 
engravings and drawings, still farther to illustrate 
the art of this period. 

The collection of casts and illustrations of the 
Renaissance period is both extensive and valuable. 
There are copies in distemper of the compartments 
and pilasters painted by Raffaelle and his seholars in 
the Central Hall, which should properly have been 
placed here, but there is not room for their entire 
height. 

A committee of three architects have been appointed 
by the Lords of the Privy Council to examine and 
advise on the arrangement of this collection of casts, 
and to make such suggestions to increase its value as 
may seem desirable ; so that we shall have something 
more to say on the subject. 

Amongst the objects which here meet the eye, are 
fine casts of goldsmiths’ and other highly-decorative 
work preserved in various collections, which have been 
chiefly produced by the electro-deposit process ; many 
of these have been procured, by the permission of the 
French Government, from the collections in the Louvre 
and elsewhere. The , whieh find a place 
here, of various works in the same museums, are also 
very useful. 

Some of the stained glass of the fifteenth century, 
placed in the windows at the end of the corridor, are 
brilliant examples of colour ; there are also a number 
of original drawings of window-glass by ancient 
large collection of porcelain of Sévres 
and other French manufactures, and also revivals of 
Italian ware and English work. Several specimens of 
mosaic must not be passed over without notiee : some 
of these are remarkable for the pictorial effeet which 
has been produced by this material. 

At the upper end of the east corridor, a collection 
is in course of arrangement of art manufactures,— 
chiefly of Indian tissues, Chinese and other porcelain, 
bronzes, Jacquered and Damascus work, &e. which, 
when finished, will be a very attractive part of the 
museum. 


artists, and a 





ORGANS. 

Your correspondent, “Crito,” who writes so plea- 
santly on organs, will not, I am sure, object to my 
answering the query he propounds ; and, briefly as 
; may be, | will endeavour to reply to it. 

According to Hopkins and Rimbault* (who, by- 
\the-bye, have extracted verbatim the account in 
“Hamilton’s Catechism of the Organ,” by Joseph 
‘Warren: London, 1851), the original organ in St. 
| Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, was built by Renatus 
Harris in 1697. No reliable authority that I have 
seen names the legend to which “ Crito ”’ alludes. 
| The notice m the Spectator, mentioned by “ Crito”’ 
| will be found in No. 552 of that work ; Dee. 3rd, 1712. 
Dr. Burney, as usual, has something entertaining and 
to the purpose on the subject, and remarks} that, as 
the paper in which it occurs is by Steele, “ it is pro- 
bable that Harris had acquired his patronage and 
friendship by lending or building an instrument for 
his concert-room in York-buildings ;” adding, “ if he 
had not been biased by some means or other, and had 
been a real judge of what he recommended, he would 
certainly have inserted the name of Bernard Smith 
‘instead of Renatus Harris.” 
Some of the almost deserted City churehes possess 
organs of considerable size and merit, most of them 
| but very little known im proportion to their excel- 
lence. I wish I could conscientiously echo in their 
| behalf the good-natured observation of “ Crito,”’ as to 
the musical performances connected with them. 
A CHURCHMAN. 





While on the subject of organs, it may not be amiss 
to record that about a year ago, in the church of 
St. Giles-in-the-fields, an instrument attributed to 
| Father Schmidt was taken down, and replaced by an 
entirely new one. If the former constituted the 
“ Spolia opima” of the modern builder, it is to be 
regretted as a loss of an old if not very beautiful 
specimen. An undoubted specimen of Schmidt’s 
workmanship at St. Clement’s Danes is at present 
undergoing a reparation. 





* “The Organ ; its History and Construction,”’ p. 556. 


London, 1855. 
+ Hist. Mus, 111, 441, 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


| the late Mrs. Bernard Coleman, has been put up. | 


me 


Whitby.—The consecration of Christ Church, 


Stamford.—The south-east pinnacle of St. Michael’s | The design is included in a panel, formed by a foliated | Ugthorpe, took place on the 6th inst. The church 


Church, Stamford, was struck down by lightning on 
Friday in last week. The church is a modern struc- 
ture, erected in 1832. 
the town. The effect of the electricity, when it 


reached the base of the pinnacle, from not meeting | Star of Hope amongst the foliage above. The figures | 


with a ready conducting medium, was to uplift the 
whole mass, and the base having traversed about the 
eighth part of the cirele, fell into the roof of the 
tower. ‘The iron tube or spouting lower down, and 
by mere accident, aeted the part of a lightning con- 
ductor, and served to protect the other parts of the 
tower from most serious injary, if not entire de- 
struction. 

Wedneshury.—St. James’s Church, Wednesbury, 
was built some ten or twelve years ago in a very 


populous and poor district, but in a short time it was | 


found that accommodation for those officiating in the 


service was required, and alterations were made in the | 


interior from time to time, but of a very unsatisfac- 
tory description, owing to the smallness of the chancel 


and the want of proper vestries or robing-rooms for | 
the clergy and choristers. The recent alterations, | 


which have been made under the direction of Messrs. 
Griffin and Weller, architects, Wolverhampton, are 
calculated to supply this lency. 
been extended te a length of about 33 feet, and the 
original porch and small vestry attached to each side 
of the chancel have been extended, so as to form an 
organ-chamber on the south and vestries on the north. 
The chancel is fitted with oak stalls, and the floor 
laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles. A stone credence 
niche is inserted in the north wall. The chancel arch 
has been widened to admit of the end of the stalls 
being placed level with the nave wall, and to throw 
open the chancel as much as possible. The architects 
at first recommended that a new chancel, &e. of good 
Decorated character should be erected, with a view to 
the ultimate rebuilding of the nave in the same style, 
but the difficulty of raising the necessary funds seemed 
insurmountable, and it was at length agreed to extend 
the building at as little expense as possible. 

Taunton.—The parish church of Staplegrove, a 
populous suburb of this town, has been restored. The 
church at present consists of a nave and chancel, with 
north aisle to nave, and tower over a southern porch, 
aud also a south aisle extending eastward from the 
tower and overlapping the chancel, into which it 
opeus by a small arch. The windows are of Karly 
English design. Mr. C. E. Giles, of Taunton, archi- 
tect, has carried out the restoration of the building. 
The windows are now filled with cathedral glass, 
those in the two aisles having coloured borders, the 
glass for which was presented by Mr. W. Easton. 
The east window and that opposite the font are filled 
with glass from Lavers’s; the design of the former 
in the centre light being our Lord’s ascension, 
with evangelistic symbols in the two wings, and 
the head being filled with Christian symbols. The 
baptismal window (also furnished by Lavers) contains 
the figure of a dove, with some stained glass, and was 
presented by the Misses Cardew, of Staplegrove. The 
west window, the present of Mr. W. E. Gillett, of 
Fairwater, contains six medallions illustrative of our 
Lord’s life, the head being filled with a cross crowned 
with thorns. The benches are all open, and formed 
of stained deal, with plain ends, except those in the 
chancel, which are of oak with stall ends. The pulpit 
is of carved oak, the base being Bath stone. The floors 
are of stone, into which various old monumental 
stones are inserted. The floor of the sacrarium is 
covered with coloured tiles, the steps being of black 
polished lias. There are other improvements, in- 
cluding an arcade of three pointed arches of Bath 
stone, which now divides the north aisle from the 
nave. ‘There is an octagonal font on the north side 
of the nave. It is of Caen stone, with centre shaft 
of the same material, having eight marble columns 
(four each of Cornish serpentine and Irish green), 
with carved capitals, Three sides of the octagon are 
carved with baptismal subjects. 

Ruthin.—A memorial window has recently been 
placed in Llanrbydd Church, Ruthin, by Mrs. Jones, 
of Cambaker town, to the memory of her brother, the 
late Mr. John Williams, M.P. for the borough of 
Macclesfield. The window is a four-light east window ; 
the stone-work by Mr. John Williams, of Newbridge, 
near Ruabon ; and the glass by Messrs. Powell, of 
London. The subjects are—‘ Christ Blessing Little 
Children,” and “The Last Supper.” Another window 
has beeen placed on the north side of the church by 
Mr. George Johnson, of Llanrhydd House. 

Aberhafesp.— A stranger to this parish, Mrs. 
Broome, of Berthdu-hall, Llandinam, some time since 
presented 500/. towards the restoration of the chancel 
of the church, the erection of a tower, and the geueral 
improvement of the edifice. The whole of these im- 
provements have now been carried out. A stained 
glass window, erected by Lieutenant-General Proctor, 
of Aberhafesp-hall, to the memory of his daughter, 





The chanee! has | 


, enclosure of intermingled passion-flowers and lilies on | 
It comprises two classical figures, | ture. 


| a ruby ground. 


It is situated in the centre of | representing an Angel conducting the spirit of a/ 


| woman to its Heavenly abode, and pointing to the 


; are lightly coloured on a deep blue background, and 
| have at first sight rather a startling effect, as they 
seem to be standing out in bold relief. Messrs. 
| Baillie and Co. of London, were the artists. 

Chester.—For some time past workmen have been 
| employed on the Lady-Chapel of Chester Cathedral, 
| in consequence of the dilapidated and critical state of 
| the roof. Under the directions of the Dean and his 
| architect, Mr. Hussey, the necessary reparations have 
| been effected, and the opportunity taken to examine 
| the walls, arches, and pillars of the interior of the 
structure. Where required, new stones have been 
inserted in the masonry, and other precautions taken 
to arrest the further progress of decay. A discovery 
has been made of unusual interest, the more so, per- 
haps, as it was purely accidental. Immediately over 
the chancel of the chapel, the groined ceiling termi- 
nated in a massive boss, which, for probably more 
than 300 years, had presented itself to the spectator 
asa mere Tudor rose. This ornament the masons 
were instructed carefully to clean and restore ; but it 
was found on examination so thoroughly decayed, that 
orders were given to remove it altogether, preparatory 
to inserting a new one inits place. “ The removal 
being accomplished,” says the Chester Chronicle, 
“the workmen, tq their surprise, found themselves 
gazing on the original boss, of high allegorical 
interest and beauty. The scaffolding has not yet been 
taken down; but so far as we can make out from 


below, the subject appears to be, the ‘ Crucifixion of | 
The Saviour is represented in his last | 
agony on the tree: behind the cross, the Father is | 


our Lord.’ 


seen sustaining in his Almighty arms the dying person 
of his beloved Son. A dove, the emblem of the Holy 
Spirit, is whispering, as it were, heavenly consolation 
| and comfort to the Crucified ; while on either side an 
angel administers relief to His extended hands, lace- 
rated by the nails which bind him tothe cross. This 
beautiful boss, or rather its strange preservation, we 
most likely owe to the zeal of Thomas Clarke, the last 
Abbot, and first Dean of the Cathedral, who, when 
the order went forth to destroy every visible emblem 
of the ancient faith, succeeded in saving this curious 
work from its impending fate, by hiding it beneath 


1? 


the shade of the then popular Tudor rose! 


Doncaster.—The site of St. James’s Church has 
been staked out, according to the local Gazette, on 
the vacant ground north-east of the railway schools. 
The outside dimensions to the face of the buttresses 
of this edifice, are 127 feet by 64 feet; the inside 
being 113 feet by 52 feet. The church will consist 
of what may be called two naves, one rather wider 
and higher than the other, placed side by side, with 
a bell turret rising out of the smaller one at the 
west end, but standing within the church. A 
row of pillars alternately round and octagonal runs 
down the middle, forming six bays of the same size, 
and with arches of the same character, as those in 
the old parish church. There is no mark of division 
between the nave and chancel, excepting a larger 
buttress externally and a larger pillar internally, 
with the usual steps; and consequently there will 
be an unbroken length of roof of nearly 120 feet. 
The walls are to be 30 feet high, and the top of the 
roof about 54 feet. The bell turret is an open octa- 
gon ending in a smail spire, 96 feet high. The 
ground plan is as simple as the elevation, the only 
projecting building being the porch ; for the vestry 
is inside, at the west end of the north aisle (or the 
smaller nave), by the side of the tower wall. At the 
east end of that aisle is a circular window, in order to 
enable an organ to be put below it. The east window 
of the chancel is of five lights, and will be of the 
same size and general character as the side east win- 
dow of St. George’s. The side windows will also be 
much like the north aisle windows of the great 
church, but rather higher, and set rather deeper from 
the outside. There is scarcely anything of a merely 
ornamental character either inside or outside the 
church, as it was intended by Mr. E. B. Denison, 
who suggested the general design, to show that a 
truly Gothic church can be built, by relying merely 
on the great Eoglish characteristic of length, instead 
of the foreign one of height, and on sufficient mass 
and sutlicient depth of shadows, and the avoidance of 

| the modern style of “finishing,” against which he 
has said so much in his lectures. The walls will be 
of rough stone, like that in the belfry of St. George's, 
the mouldings and qnoins and arches alone being 
dressed or ashlar work. The stone to be used is not 
Steetley, but Ancaster. The wood-work is to be of 
deal, and the roofs are to be covered with Staflord- 
shire tiles. The church is to hold 700 persons. Mr. 
Scott, we understand, is the architect. 


| stained and varnished ; the seats open. 
| Thompson, of Sunderland, is the architect. 


is in the Early English Decorated style of architee- 
The plan is cruciform, consisting of chancel, 
nave, and transepts, with a light octagonal spire 
from the west end gable. The length of the nave is 
80 feet, and of the transept 39 feet; the height of 
the ridge 32 feet, and of the point of the spire from 
the eurth 54 feet. The roofs ave open timbered, 
with curved ribs supported on stone corbels. The 
windows, by Mr. Wailes, of Neweastle, are all 
bordered, and the tracery filled with stained glass. 
The church being dedicated to Christ, our Lord forms 
the sole feature in the design of the east window, 
which consists of three lights, with tracery, and 
each with ‘a full-length figure of the Saviour. A 
small window, on the south side of the chancel, was 
presented by Mr. Wailes, and is entirely filled with 
stained glass. It has the figure of an angel in the 
centre. Messrs. Coe and Goodwin, of London, were 
the architects; and Mr. William Langdale, of 
Whitby, the builder. 

Riding Mill—The picturesque village of Riding 
Mill (Broomhaugh), by the side of the Newcastle 
and Carlisle Railway, is now, says the Gateshead 
Observer, a place of fashionable resort, and a church 
is to be erected there, on an eminence (Mr. and 
Lady Margaret Beaumont being among the prin- 
cipal contributors to the funds). The plan com- 
prises nave and chancel, with vestry, tower and 
spire (66 feet high), and porch. The style is 
Geometric Decorated. The stone will be taken from 
the Prudham quarries. The woodwork will" be 
Mr. Matthew 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Reading.—The lightning, in a recent thunder- 
storm, struck the engine-house at Messrs. Barrett, 
Exall, and Andrew’s Foundry, and set fire to it. The 
flames extended with astonishing rapidity from the 
engine-house to a timber shed, ironmongery ware- 
house, saw-mill, deal shed, &e. ‘Toe value of the 
property destroyed is estimated at between 1,500/. 
and 2,000/. 

Rochester.— Alterations and additions are to be 
made at St. Nicholas’s Schools, Rochester, Mr. A. D. 
Gough, architect. The following tenders have been 
received : — Cotton, Rochester, 707/. 10s.; Dove, 
Brothers, London, 695/.; Spicer, Strood, 4754/. ; 
Naylor, Rochester, 448/. Some one is wrong. 

Faversham.—A short time since tenders were ap- 
plied for by Mr. Higham, successor to Mr. G. New- 
ton, draper, &c. of the High-street, Faversham, for a 
proposed extension and repairs to his business pre- 
mises—to be commenced immediately, and com- 
pleted on or by the first day of October next, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Bulmer, of Maidstone, 
architect. The tenders as received were as follow :— 
Messrs. Page and Shrubsole, 713/. 18s. 6d.; Rook 
and others, 735/.; S. M. Shrubsole, 730/. ; Redman, 
7947. 5s.; Knowles, fogyplambing, painting, and 
glazing, only, 2657. 

Worcester —The new works at the County Gaol, 
the progress of which had been stayed in conse- 
quence of the pending question relative to the separa- 
tion of Dudley from this county, have now been 
actively resumed, the subject alluded to being settled 
by the withdrawal of the Government bill. The fol- 
lowing were the tenders for the cemetery chapels, 
lodges, &e.:—Mr. J. Walker, Evesham, 5,101/.; Mr. 
J. S. Wood, Worcester, 4,965/.; Messrs. J. Barnsley 
and Sons, Birmingham, 7,388/.; and Messrs. Cham- 
bers and Hylton, Birmingham, 4,830/. The last 
named was accepted. 

Stoke St. Gregory.—The first stone of new paro- 
chial schools, designed by Mr. C. E. Giles, of Taun- 
ton, subject to Privy Council arrangements, and 
about to be erected in this parish, was laid by Lady 
Auna Gore Langton, on the 20th instant. 

Whitwick.—The foundation-stone of a new national 
school-house for the education of the children of this 
populous mining district was laid by Lady Beau- 
mont on the 18th instan. The schools are to 
be built in the form of a Latin cross; the longer 
and transverse arms forming the boys’ school, 60 feet 
by 18 feet, and the girls’ school, 50 feet by 18 feet ; the 
short arms, 20 feet by 16 feet, forming the infant 
school. ‘The boys’ school will have a class-room 
attached to it. The entrances are to be sheltered by 
porches, forming the hat and cloak closets for the 
scholars. Between the boys’ and girls’ schools fold- 
ing doors will be placed, so that the two rooms can be 
thrown together for meetings, &c. They will then 
be in the form of a T, and will accommodate 800 
persons. As schools they will be designed to accoms 
modate 300 children. ‘The external construction is 
intended to correspond with the rugged scenery sur- 
rounding the site, the structure being built of frag- 


ments of stone gathered from the forest land in the 
‘ 
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vicinity, relieved by dressings to the windows, gables, 








&e. or wrought stone from the Worthington and 
Ashby quarries. The contractors are Messrs. Cooper, 
of Ashby, and Mr. W. Hallam, of Whitwick. 

Leeds.—The Town-hall Committee of the Leeds 
Town Council met on the 17th inst. to open the 
tenders for building the Town-hall organ. Five 
tenders were sent in for the stipulated amount, 4,000/. 
aud eventually the tender of Messrs. Gray and Davi- 
son, of London, was accepted. This firm built the 
large organ used at the Handel Festival in the Crystal 
Palace. It is hoped that the organ for the Town-hall 
will be completed by next autumn. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 

Colegne.—The Ladies’ Tapestry for the Cathedral. 
—The ladies of Cologne had already combined in a 
previous year to adorn the presbytery of the cathedral 
with tapestry. But the side walls of the high choir 
also had been deprived, in the lapse of time, of their 
former ornament of paintings, which have been now 
supplied by twenty-eight pieces of fine tapestry. The 
subjects are taken from the Nicene creed, and were 
made after designs of M. Ramboux, conservator 
of the City Museum of Cologne. The last portion of 
these embroideries is now hung up in the cathedral. 


Album of the City of Trieste -—The merchants of 
that important emporium of the Adriatic have pre- 
sented Princess Charlotte with a splendid and original 
album. It is made of ebony wood, 18 inches high by 
22 wide, and so covered with the most exquisite orna- 
ments, that little of the cover is to be seen. Its real 




















artistic charm are twelve views of Tricste and its fine 
environs, painted by Messrs. Dell’Acqua, Fiedler, | 
Merlato, &c., to which Dr. Kendler has written an ' remote; it is, nevertheless, certain, that at a very 


explicative text. At each corner is a rose of Lapis | 
lazuli, fixed by a button, in brilliants. All the 
rest of the cover forms one incrustation of garlands, 
arabesques, and the arms of the city of Trieste, in gold, 
silver, ivory, &c, 

Paris.— Disappearance of entire Streets.—The 
works of reconstruction of the Pont St. Michel are 
pushed on most actively, even steam power being 
brought into action. The railing of the new little 
square, south of the Palais des Thermes, corner of 
Rue des Mathurins St. Jacques, has been completed. 
Of the once considerable Rue de la Harpe, of Ais- 
torical renown, leading to the Pantheon, Ecole de 
Médecine, &c. nothing will remain, but a small 
portion contiguous to the Place du Pont St. Michel. 
The space before the peristyle of the Louvre, 
opposite the Pont des Arts, is, at this time, occu- 
pied by the statue of Geoffrey St. Hillaire, the 


great zoologist, companion of Bonaparte in Egypt, | 


&e. The head is of noble proportions, and all the 
parts of the statue (2 kilom. 50 high) are well kept 
and executed. It is the work of M. Elias Robert. 
After being exhibited before the Louvre, it will be 
conveyed to Etampes, the birth-place of G. St. 
Hillaire, to be placed in one of the squares of that 
town, The waters of the Seine have been as low 
this year as in 1719—one g&the lowest known levels, 
which is taken as the standard of observations. This 
year, also, the piles of the bridge of Notre Dame, and 





| early period there was a chapel and hermitage here, 

| probably so placed for the convenience of those whose 

necessity obliged them to travel over what was then 
a desert wild. 

In most maps of London, near the centre of the 
| Isle of Dogs, is a spot marked “ The Chapel-house ;” 
and although the name smacks of antiquity, few 
would think, by a glance at the dilapidated yet per- 
fectly modern-looking buildings which are now here, 

that there existed any remains more than forty or 
fifty years old: however, those who have the curiosity 
will be repaid by a more careful examination ; for 
mixed up with the modern work are undoubted traces 
of the old hermitage, the cottages having been fitted 
into the massive masonry. The original structure 
has evidently been of rude work; the chief stones 
_are large, aud have been filled in between by flint and 
, rubble. 

The people living here know nothing of the interest 

which is attached to the site. They had noticed that 
large stones occasionally dropped down, but were not 
aware that in bygone days a succession of patient 
hermits here dwelt to shelter and comfort the way- 
\farer. It will not be long before the bustle and 
throng of population will be so great that it will be 
| difficult to believe that a hermitage could have here 
existed, or been needed. 











the stone covering of the foundations, near the Hotel | PROGRESS OF MILWAKEE. 
des Monnais, have been visible. This, however, was! SrncE the year 1832, this city has rapidly increased 
surpassed in 1448, when, according to Sauval, people both in population and importance, and from being a 
could pass dry-footed from the Place Maubert to mere Indian trading post, has become the commercial 
Notre Dame. metropolis of Wisconsin. It now possesses excellent 
Academie Frangaise: Prizes for Virtue, §c.—! schools and academies of considerable pretensions. 
These prizes are of modern origin, and are given to’ There are seven public school-houses completed, or in 
domestic servants and journeymen for long and faithful | course of erection, large, airy, well arranged, and of 
services, supporting their masters in old age and mis- | handsome exterior, and affording accommodation for 
fortune, &e. They vary from 2,000 francs (80/.) to upwards of 2,500 children. There is a regular in- 
1,000 and 500 francs, of which latter there are seven corporated university, and a well-endowed college 
and twenty, respectively, distributed every year. A for females. No less than fifty buildings are devoted 
prize of 2,500 francs was decreed to M. A. Monnier , to divine worship, and some of these have much 
for his work, “ Public (Charitable) Assistance in| architectural merit. Two Gas Companies, chartered 
Ancient and Modern Times.” ‘by the Legislature, furnish the city with excellent 
Caution. —A Berlin contemporary, on seeing so! gas, at 3 dols. 50 c. per thousand feet. A Hydraulic 
many houses built five or six stories high, 75 feet Company has also been chartered to supply pure lake 
from ground to coruice, asks—“ Whether the /uxgs | water. Large quantities of the clearest ice are cut in 
of the present generation will stand the effort of | the river during the winter, and supplied at moderate 
such great ascensions ?” rates during the summer. Milwakee enjoys an ex- 
cellent market, supplied with quantities of meat, fish, 


7c ar a sn orienta . _.. | fowl, and vegetables, 
REMAINS OF THE ANCIENT CHAPEL AND | At present the spirit of progress is very manifest. 


_HERMITAGE ON THE ISLE OF DOGS. tow numbers of stores and dwellings are in course 
We have before now referred to the curious vestige | of erection, and completed last year at an expendi- 
which forms the subject of the adjoining engraving, | ture of two millions of dollars. The Newhall House, 
and on other occasions have spoken at length of the | a first-class hotel, 180 by 120 feet, and six stories 
Isle of Dogs. high, exclusive of basement, to cost 160,000 dols. ; 
It would seem that in very ancient times this was | the United States Government buildings for a Cus- 

a dry portion of land saved from the overflow of | tom-house, Post-office, and United States Courts, to 
water by the great river embankment to which we | cost 125,000 dols.; the State Bank and the Albany 
have already alluded ; and it is not improbable, that | costing each 50,000 dols.; the blocks of splendid 
as far back as the Saxon rule there was a road across | stores, erected by J. B. Cross, Inbush (Brothers), 
the island to an ancient ferry across the Thames. | &c, &c.; the new school-houses for the second, 
a historians do not, however, mention the | fourth, and seventh wards, costing 16,000 dols. each ; 
oundation of a religious establishment in times so | three churches costing each about 20,000 dols. are 








amongst those in progress, or recently completed. In 
June last, an official return showed 1,349 new buildings 
in course of erection, irrespective of many in con- 
templation. Two new banks have been added to the 
eight in existence last year, and the banking capi- 
tal has increased half a million of dollars during 
1856, and now amounts to 1,500,000 dols. Mil- 
wakee has a healthful and commanding location, and 
unrivalled harbour ; an unlimited river front, a per- 
fect net-work of railways connecting it in all direc- 
tions with the systems of adjacent States; a fertile 
and salubrious country, and an industrions population. 
Its lake frout rivals in beauty that of Naples ; its 
famous brick lights up its business streets; thickly 
planted trees shade and adorn its principal thorough- 
fares ; and the Milwakee river, flowing through it, 
secures a thorough drainage, furnishes abundant 
water power, and forms a pleasing feature. The in- 
land sea stretches 400 miles in length, 80 in width, 
and 900 feet in depth. The Milwakee and Horican 
Railroad is one of the most promising enterprises 
in the State. It is now completed to Ripon, 
eighty-one miles, and in a very short time will be 
extended to Berlin, ninety-two miles, whence it will 
connect with Oskhosh and the lower Fox by means 
of steamboats. The present railroad system em- 
braces nine distinct lines radiating from Milwakee, 
and sweeping round in a complete semicirele, reach- 
ing Chicago, penetrating Illinois, touching four differ- 
ent points on the Mississipi, and connecting with 
lines of roads traversing lowa, Minnesota, Lake 
Superior, and various otber places. Twenty-six 
breweries, employing 500 men, are in operation. 
Thirty-five millions of bricks, for the home demands. 
alone, were turned out last year, 350 men being 
engaged in the manufacture. The population for 
1857 is 45,000: in 1838 it was but 700. Milwakee 
may hopefully contend to rival any of the cities in 
America. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE INTRODUCTION 
OF ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE INTO: 
ENGLAND DURING THE PRESENT CEN- 
TURY. 

Ir is impossible to overrate the value of the artistic 
schoolmaster now abroad amongst us, extending 
knowledge in all directions, and giving a double value 
to literature, by combining with it representations of 
forms and scenes which it would be impossible other- 
wise to describe. 

The advance of illustrated literature during the last 
twenty years is extraordinary ; nor is this to be won- 
dered at when we notice the natural feeling which has 
existed amongst all nations and in all ages to produce 
artistic forms which would convey ideas or preserve 
the memory of objects and events. 

The hieroglyphics of the Egyptians and other 
ancient people show that thousands of years ago 
illustrated literature was appreciated: in fact, the 
stone picture-books long preceded those of paper. 
The great white horse in Wiltshire, and the rude 
carvings of human beings, beasts, birds, &. met with 
in caves and remote places, at one time formed the 
illustrated literature of England. 

Our Saxon ancestors have shown their appreciation 
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of artistic illustrations by adding to their written 
copies numerous valuable and curious pictures of 
the scenes of bygone days. It is strange now, when 
heariug the shake and rattle of the modern steam 
printing-engine, to think of the patient monks “ in 
cloisters grey’ spending a lifetime in the occupation 
of copying and illustrating a single volume; and in 
spite of the knowledge of the necessity for advance- 
ment, men at times, in the hurry, drive, and anxiety 
of these stirring days, cannot help casting a longing 
glance back to the quiet career of those early pioneers 
ef our literature. 

As the demand for books increased in England up 
towards Henry the Eighth’s reign, we find the illus- 
trations of manuscript volames becoming more and 
more scanty: and when that wonderful revolution— 
the introduction of printing from wooden and other 








encouragement from the publishers, that he shook 
the London dust from his feet with contempt, and 
embarked on board a collier for the north. 

Many of our readers will remember when they were 
schoolboys, the Mirror, which was one of the first 
of the cheap illustrated periodicals issued in regu'ar 
weekly numbers. 


was the publication, in Be//’s Life, of humorous and 
characteristic woodcuts from drawings by eorge 
Cruikshank. Then came a number of views and 
plans of the scenes connected with the murders by 
Thurtell and his companions. These had an immense 
sale; but the difficulty of printing woodcuts at that 
time with rapidity prevented their continued use. 





__ The introduction of steel plates fur the use of engrav- 
ings supplied increased facilities for printing large 


' 


| SCHOOL. 
Amongst the first attempts to illustrate newspapers | 


types, was brought about, books, in consequence of | numbers from engraved plates, and led to the publi- 


the inability of the printers to supply suitable pictures, | cation of the “ Annuals” introduced by Heath, and | 


became, as a matter of necessity, more barren of those delicate plates (“Illustrations of the Bible,” 
illustrations. However, in course of time the skill of | “ Byron’s Poems,” &c.), executed under the superin- 
the copperplate engraver was called into use, and rude tendence of William and Edward Finden. But for 
attempts were made by means of woodcuts to deck | the use of steel instead of copper, which enabled the 
the volumes which now in considerable numbers began | printer to get from one plate 30,000 or 40,000 good 

















to issue from the press. 


| impressions, instead of a few hundreds, these highly 


The practice of illustrating books by means of | finished plates could never have been produced and 


copper-plate engravings as years passed on became 
more and more common, and yet, notwithstanding, 
the books were almost as much out of the reach of 
the great masses of the people as were the illuminated 
volumes of former days. Amongst the early illus- 
trated works may be mentioned those publshed by 
Alderman Boydell and others. 

We have just now before us several magazines and 
other volumes of about a century old which serve to 
show the great advance we have made during that 
time. That venerable and still flourishing publication 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, takes its place amongst 
the foremost of our illustrated periodicals, and it is 
worth while to examine the cuts and copper-plate 
engravings which were sufficient at its commencement 


to render that journal popular amongst the higher | 
We have before | 
referred to the value of the exertions of the Bewicks 


and educated classes in this country. 


in advancing the art of engraving on wood, and will 


now glance at some of the earliest means of distri- | 


buting picture-books amongst the multitude, and it 


would not be proper to omit mention of a publishing | 


firm, originated sixty or seventy years ago, by 
Messrs. Mackenzie and Dent, at Newcastle-on-T'yne, 
for the purpose of providing illustrated books. At 
that time, a large number of the coal-miners of 
Northumberland aud Durham were almost as ignorant 
and savage as Hottentots, and in some of the large 
iron foundries of the neighbourhood the “ crews,” as 
they called themselves, were so clannish and formid- 
able that officers of justice did not dare to venture 
into those districts. Surrounded by such a population, 
the active publishers, both of whom are long since 
dead, proceeded to print and illustrate copies of the 
Bible, Testament, and other religious books, These 
were published in numbers, at a cost of from 6d. to 
1s. each. Numerous canvassers carried these through 
the towns, villages, and country, and it is worthy of 
note, that many thousands who could not read, 
bought those numbers, week after weck, evidently for 


the sake of the pictures. When completed, the books | 


thus collected were strongly bound, and then covered 
with green baize, and n.ay be seen in the hands of 
those who can read them at the preseut day. The 


cost of the numbers of a family Bible bought in this | 
way, would be from 3/. to 3/. 10s. At the present | 


day, a very well printed Bible can be purchased for 
2s. 6d.! Books of voyages and travels, illustrated 
with engravings of huge serpents, rivalling in thick- 
bess and width the tallest trees, and other animals, 


the drawings not being remarkable for truth to | 


nature, illustrated books on the breeding of sheep 


e . } 
and other domestic animals, had such a large sale, 


that the plates were constantly in the course of 
reproduction and repair. 
as “Pamela,” were also in great demand. Mr. 
Mackenzie, amongst other works, produced histories 
of his native town and county, which are worthy 
of great praise for their adherence to facts, and for 
their general interest. These were illustrated by 
both plates and woodcuts, and were published 
in numbers at a large profit. ‘There were other 
publishers in London and the country working in 
the same manner as the gentlemen just mentioned, 
who were, however, at the time, looked down upon 
with some contempt by publishers of large and 
completed works: the good effected nevertheless by 
these means was very great. 

By referring to the title-pages of books of the 
date above mentioned, it will be seen by the pro- 
minent announcement, “Illustrated by copperplate 
engravings,” that woodcuts were looked upon as 
quite inferior commodities. This is still further 
shown by the circumstance that Bewick came to 
London to try his fortune, and met with so little 


}to an increased multitude. 
| steel plates were introduced, it was predicted that the 
| profession of engraving was ruined, and yet, in a short 


The amiable novels such | 


| sold at the price they were. Large sums were paid 
| to the best engravers for those works, which, in their 
| peculiar way, had not been excelled before, nor have 
| they since been surpassed. Tor one of these small 
| plates, about 34 by 3 inches, after John Martin, the 
| engraver received 120 guineas, 

It is worthy of notice that when the wooden and 
leaden types came into use the quiet old penmen must, 
| like the Moor, have exclaimed that “ their occupation 

was gone ;” and still the new method which was sup- 
| posed to be the means of producing the work required 
by a very small number of hands, gave employment 
In like manner, when 


time, the demand for engravers was greater than ever. 
The same result has been caused by the introduction 
of wood engraving. 





SUSSEX CHURCHES. 

THREE weeks since you stated that a new church 
had been built and consecrated at East Grinstead. 
Allow me to tell yon an anecdote of these parts. A 
gentleman, being very anxious to take a house in this 
beautiful neighbourhood, made an excursion in various 
directions, and at last saw a house that was shut up. 
After trying, in vain, to obtain admission, first at the 
front and then at the back door, he caught sight of a 
boy at work in an adjoining field. He made his way 
to the youthful labourer, and said to him, “ My lad, 
I want to see this house.” “ Wheel,” said the boy, 
“ there it be.’ Now, touching the new church at 
East Grinstead, there is no one who can reply as the 
boy did, for there is no new church, either recently 
built or contemplated. ‘There is, therefore, some 
mistake. 

While writing to you, will you allow me to call 
attention to the distigurement going on at Worth 
Church. ‘There is actually being built a red-brick 
vestry, with stone dressings, on to this almost unique 
Saxon remain. Are the archeological societies merely 


dilettanti pleasure-seekers, or do they intead to be | 


really use‘ul ? A Sussex YOKLE, 


West Hoathly, Sussex. 

*.* It should doubt'ess have stood “ East Grin- 
stead, Wiltshire.” It is to be hoped that our corre- 
spondent’s indignant protest against the doings at 
Worth Chorch will have the effect of preventing the 
mischief contemplated. 





ARTISTICAL COMPETITIONS. 
THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 


Tun profession is deeply indebted to you for the spirited 
manner in which you have declared war against the reck- 
lessness and incompetency which bave become a national 
reproach in our public competitions. 

But for you we should not, in all probability, have had 
the noble and disinterested protest by Professor Cockerell. 

Let the profession continue to rally round your standard, 
and di/ettanteiam, or rather noble-lordism, willbe driven for 
ever from the field. The result of a series of suggestions 
by practical men will be regulations for the conduct of 
competitions, based upon common sense, and which will 
secure to the talent and genius of our country their full 
rewurd. ; 

The report that the commission is to be given to Maro- 
chetti is simply absurd, after having invited all Europe to 
a competition for the work. It would be resented as a 


gross insult. 
| There seems to be no alternative now but a carefully | 
| selected jury, consisting exclusively of professional men, | 
| whose duty will be to select the best design for the place | 
| and 


purpose from amongst the exhibited designs. 
The site has been selected with consummate judgment, 


| it is precisely the situation which would have been chosen 
| for such a purpose in the best Gothic periods, and we also 
| find a similar one selected for all the important monu- 


ments of the Cinque-cento period. 
If your correspondent ‘‘ Epsilon’ 





trouble to make a small “ pervious” model d i 
between himself and the wien, he will 5 lh : 
is the only means by which a fine and picturesque chiaroe 
scuro can be obtained in such a situation, “We. L. 8. 


| 
| 








| A GLIMPSE AT AN ANCIENT RAGGED 


In the ancient chronicles of London we read of 
many times of hardship caused by famine and the 
pestilence which almost certainly follows it; but at 
no period do we find a greater degree of confusion and 
distress existing than during several years which sue- 
ceeded the dissolution of the monasteries and other 
religious establishments in the reign of Henry VIII. 
These houses had been for some centuries the means 
of supplying assistance to large numbers of the desti- 
tute poor, and filled, to a certain extent, the place of 
the parochial relief which is at present afforded. 

In consequence of the sudden stoppage of the cus- 
tomary amount of help, the poor wandered beseech- 
ingly about the streets, bands of dangerous persons, 
many driven, in the first instance, by want, rendered 
both life and property unsafe, and children were left 
without care or good instruction, many of whom 
grew up as they do at the present day, to swell the 
regiment of sturdy thieves who prey upon the metro- 
polis. 

In the reign of Edward VI. the attention of a few 
wise and well-intentioned persons was directed to the 
sad state of affairs which existed in London. Amongst 
these the Primate of the metropolis, Bishop Ridley, 
was deeply struck with a sense of the danger which 
existed, and took the opportunity, when delivering a 
sermon before Edward at Westminster, to direct the 
attention of the youthful king to the evils which ex- 
isted, and so forcibly was he impressed with the 
necessity for immediate exertion, that directly after 
the service he summoned the bishop to his presence, 
and with a wisdom beyond his years, considered 
various plans, and during the conference wrote a 
letter to the Lord Mayor and other authorities of the 
City, urging them to proceed vigorously in the neces- 
| sary work. This letter was delivered by the bishop, 
| and so well was the king obeyed, that in an incredibly 
|short space of time the destitute and dangerous in 
| London were divided into three classes. 

1. The poor by impotency, consisting principally 
| of orphans, the aged, blind, and lepers. 

2. The poor by casualty, comprising the wounded 
soldier, the decayed housekeeper, and diseased persons. 

3. The thriftless poor, including the riotous, that 
hath consumed all, the vagabond that will abide in no 
place, and the idle persons of ill fame, both male and 
female. 

For the second (the decayed housekeeper being very 
properly relieved at home) St. Bartholomew’s and St. 
‘Thomas’s were provided. 

As regards the first, the lepers, who had been 
accustomed to wander in the streets, and in order to 

provide food directed public attention towards them 
by ringing bells and clapping dishes, were taken to 
certain hospitals provided for them in the suburbs. 
| The destitute poor were accommodated in an almonry. 
The vagrant and thiewish were well received, 
and according to their deserts, in the Bridewell. 
There still remained the destitute children, and for 
these it was determined to set apart the remains of 
the once celebrated house of the Grey Friars. 

This building and grounds were immediately made 
| over by the king to the corporation ; the alterations 
and restorations were commenced, and so great was 
the zeal that in six months’ time 340 children were 
admitted into the Institution. In the first instance 
the children were clothed in russet livery, which was 
shortly exchanged for one of blue, the same in form, 
| &c. as that now worn by the Christ Church boys. 

In a few months after the interview between the 
bishop and the young king, the numerous children 
| gathered chiefly from the streets, lanes, and alleys, 
_attended by the bishop and corporation, progressed to 
hold an interview w.th Edward at Westminster, 
when a petition was made to the King’s majesty, for 
leave to take in mortmain, or otherwise without 
license, lands to a certain yearly value; and a space 
being left in the patent for his grace to fill up with 
what sum he thought fit. “ He looking,” says Stowe, 
“on the void space, called for pen and ink, and with 
his own hand wrote these words, ‘Four thousand 
marks by the year,’ and then said in the hearing of 
his council, ‘ Lord, I yield thee most hearty thanks 
|that thou has given me life to finish this work to the 
glory of Thy name.’” After the foundation had been 
thus established, the king did not live above two 
| days. 

In addition to the royal grant, large sums were 
subscribed by citizens, and year by year the school 
‘has increased both in the number of its scholars and 
in the public estimation; and men like Camder, 
author of the “ Britannia,” Bishop Stillingfleet, 


| Samuel Richardson, Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and 
+ will give himself the | @ host of others who have worn the blue gown of 
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Christ’s Hospital, have caused it to be looked upon line of rails, and the floors have a slope of such of 1,500 apparently careful examples, with their 
with as much respect as is the distinctive costume of | inclination as to allow the waggons used for transport- answers, 





We may here notice another book of 


the collegiate establishments. Now the scholars of | ing the bricks or other ceramnic substances to be easily formal instruction just issued by the same publishers, 


this school are selected from a much superiur class 


| pushed forwards. The slope of the burning channel 


namely, “A new and complete Course, theoretical 


than in former years. It has advanced in the public | is above the furnace, that of the cooling channel and practical, of strictly graduated Grammatical 


estimation, grown with the prosperity of the City, 


below it. At the extremity of the burning channel, 


Idiomatic Studies of the French Language,” by Auguste 


and although it still most worthily performs a most | or at any spot judged convenient, is erected the chim- Aigre de Charante, French master in the Royal Mili- 
important duty, the original purpose is changed, and | ney or shaft, and the smoke passes up it by meaus of tary Academy. This seems to be a very elaborate 


it now requires much interest and favour to get a boy 


subterranean passages leading from the furnace to the | 


placed in the enviable position of a scholar on this | said chimuey. Each of the channels is closed by two 


foundation. Notwithstanding, the school at its com- | 
mencement * was intended to provide for the poor | 
destitute children of the metropolis, an object which | 
is equally necessary at the present day, and our | 
object in making these remarks is to direct attention | 
to the circumstance that, by the united efforts of the | 
king, clergy, corporation, and citizens of London, 

besides other measures, 340 were in less than six | 
months taken from their distress and danger, and put | 
in the way of earning an honest living. At that time 

the population did not amount to 200,000. If the | 
case of the poor children should be taken up with the 

same energy, and as much done in proportion to our 

metropolitan population of two millions and a half, | 
we should take 4250 destitute children from the | 
streets, and provide them with education, and food, | 
and shelter. | 





RECENT BUILDING PATENTS.+ 

Joun Lesiir, Conduit-street, Regent-street.— | 
Stoves and Fireplaces. Dated 6th December, 1856. | 
—A stove or fireplace is made with a solid bottom, | 
as is described in a former patent. The front is 
formed with a grating or fire-bars: the back is 
made, by preference, of fire-brick or fire-clay. The 
outlet or flue into the chimney is just above the | 
bottom of the stove or fireplace, so that the air enter- | 
ing in front passes to the flue through the fire: that | 
part of the air which enters the fire above the flue, | 
together with the smoke and products of combus- | 
tion from the fresh fuel, passes downwards through | 


the well-iznited fuel near the bottom, and the smoke | 
and products become ignited and consumed. At the top | 


of the fireplace or stove over the fire is a moveable | 


cover of fire-clay, which closes in the fire at top. In| 
front of the fire are air-tubes communicating with the | 
outer atmosphere, by which air is conducted to the | 
fire near the bottom. 

Grorce SHERWIN, Waterloo-road, Burslem, Staf- 
fordshire.— Manufacture of Fire Bricks, Tiles, Cru- 
cibles, and other articles, when fire-clay is used. 
Dated 12th December, 1856.—In place of employing 
the fire-clay and silicious matters in the ordinary con- 
dition, they are first slipped separately, and then com- | 
bined together, with burned clay and silicious matters. | 
The fire-clay or marl is prepared by grinding, in the | 
ordinary manner, and then slipped, all particles of | 
iron ore, stones, and other substances (not clay) being | 
removed or separated. The crude or calcined flint, | 
sand, quartz, or silicious matters, are also ground and | 


slipped. These matters are combined with suitable consisting of extracts from the Times, Atheneum, 


quantities of similarly prepared clay which have been 
burned and crushed, and the combined plastic com- 
pound is made into bricks, tiles, and other articles in 
the ordinary manuer. 

Aveuste Epovarp Lorapovux Bre.irorp, Bed- 


doors about 8 feet apart from each other, and forming 
an ante-chamber. At the end of the burning channel, 
facing, and close to the furnace, is a turnplate fitted 
on to a transverse platform, on which the waggons 
containing the materials to be burnt may be made to 
rotate in such a manner as to expose equally the dif- 
ferent sides of the mass of materials to the heat of 
the furnace. 





COMPETITIONS. 

Foleshill New Union Workhouse.—The plans of 
Mr. Edward Holmes, of Birmingham, have been 
selected for the above building. 

Westbromwich New Cemetery. — The Westbrom- 
wich commissioners met on Friday, 21st, to decide 
upon the twenty-one designs submitted for the above 
cemetery, when those of the architect last named 
were selected. 

Medway New Union Workhouse—The guardians | 
here also have accepted the plans of Mr. Holmes for 
their new workhouse. | 


Bowdon Church.—Mr. Jas. K. Colling wishes us | 
to insert the following protest sent to the church- 
warden, to aid in preventing similar occurrences in 
future :— 


«“ T must beg to protest against the act of the committee 
for the rebuilding of Bowdon parish church, for having 
awarded the second premium in the late competition to 
drawings which were ‘tinted’ in sepia with grey and blue 
backgrounds, this being contrary to their advertisement to | 
architects for ‘plans ;’ the words of which were upon this 
point as follow : ‘The drawings to be prepared entirely 
without colour or tinting of any kind.’ I further beg to 
assure them, without for one moment denying the superior | 
ability which may be contained in those drawings, that 
they have by this selection not only violated their own 
words, but have committed an act of unfairness towards 
all the other competitors who complied with their wishes 
in the preparation of the drawings.’’ 





Books Received. 


VARIORUM. 


W. Biancuarp JERROLD’S long-looked-for Guide | 
to the Exhibition at Manchester, at sixpence, has just | 
been published, and will sell well no doubt, but it 
should have been out long ago. As it purports to be 
ouly edited by Mr. Jerrold, we had no right to expect 
originality in all of it; still, some will think it beneath 
his reputation to publish a work of sixty-four pages | 
of which one-half only is original matter, the rest 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| Saturday Review, National Review, Fairbairn’s 
| Letter, &e. It will be found very useful nevertheless. 
A pamphlet on the metropolitan main drainage 
question, titled, “ The Discharge Difficulty overcome, 
by the above-ground Tubular Sewer System, invented 





ford-street, Strand.— Drying, Burning, and Cooling | by William Richardson, C.E.; edited by George 


Bricks, Tiles, and other Ceramic Substances, Clark; with Plans,” has been published by Weale, of 


(A Communication.) Dated 4th December, 1856.— | 
These improvements consist of a certain method, 
hereafter described, for effecting the drying, burning, 
and cooling of certain ceramic substances, in such a 
manner that the different changes from cold to heat, | 
and, vice vers, may be perfectly gradual, thus avoid- | 
ing a great amount of breakage; also in the oven | 
being so constructed as to allow the three operations 
of drying, burning, and cooling to be conducted. 
without intermission all the year round. he prin- | 
cipal peculiarities of construction of the oven are as | 
follow:—The oven is composed of two parallel | 
channels or vaults, one for burning and the other for | 


High Holborn. Messrs. Richardson and Clark’s | 
proposal is au extension and modification of the above- 
ground plan of Mr. Richardson for the drainage and | 
sewerage of the south side of London, laid before the 
Commissioners of Sewers in 1852. The projectors 
maintain that while the cost of such a system would 
be less, the revenue from sale and distribution of 
sewage would be much greater under the system than 
that of subterraneous sewerage. They propose to extend 
their iron tubular sewer from the point of outfall B*, 
at Barking-creek, to the sea at Yantlet-creek, 
lifting the sewage to a height of 45 to 55 feet 
above the level of the collecting reservoir, and gra- 


cooling the materials. The furnace is placed at the | dually letting it fall again as it progressed towards the 


extremity of the burning channel. Over and round ¢@- The idea is rather a startling one; but the de- 


these channels is constructed a drying chamber, 
which is divided into six compartments, and used for 
drying the plastic materials. Between the top of the 
cooling channel and of the floor of the drying chamber 
is left a small space euclosed between two ranges of 
cast-iron plates through which the waste heat arising 
from the cooling channel circulates, and by means of 
registers passes into one or several compartments of 
the drying chamber, the heat in the said compart- 
ments being regulated by keeping the registers open 
or closed. *On the brick floors of the burning and 
cooling channels and of the drying chamber is Jaid a 








* The blue colour was in former years the principal 
dress of the poorest classes in England, and it was only 
towards the middie of the last century, that owing to its 
introduction into the navy, it being the party colour of 


the “‘ Whigs,” it was worn by gentlemen, 
+ Selected from lists in the Engineer journal. 


sirableness of avoiding the formation of an open river 
_of filth to meander through the country all the way 
to the sea may of itself induce attention to schemes 
'which otherwise might be regarded as imprac- 
ticable. The projectors urge the analogy of the 
‘system of water supply in favour of their project. 
“Mensuration ; Plane and Solid, for the use of 
Schools and Colleges, and especially adapted for Self- 
instruction,” is a small treatise by the Rev. J. S. 
Boucher, M.A. the principal of the Holly Bank 
| School, at Birkenhead (Longman and Co. publishers), 
comprising, as the title-page states, “a series of 
/arithmetical illustrations of the most important 
practical truths established by geometry, and designed 
to serve as a companion to Euclid; also as an intro- 
duction to Jand-surveying, trigonometry, and conic 
sections.” It contains many clear and familiar ex- 





; amples, a variety of novel diagrams, and upwards | 


and valuable work, extending to between eight and 
nine hundred pages of small octavo. It is divided 
into four parts,—Pronunciation and Accidence,— 
French and English Syntax compared,—Gallicisms 
and Anglicisms,—and (written in French) Syntaxe de 
Construction, Syntaxe d’ Accord, and Difficul'és. There 
are said to be contained in the work 5,000 entirely 
original examples, besides a system of colloquial exer- 
cises. The War-office, it appears, have adopted this 
work for the use of the military cadets at Woolwich, 
A Report of “the Cases of Westerton against 
Liddell (clerk) and Horne and Others, St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge ; and Beal against Liddell, Parke, and 
Evans, St. Barnabas, Pimlico,” has been drawn up by 
Mr. E. F. Moore, M.A. barrister-at-law, and pub- 
lished by Longman and Co. Though full of ecclesi- 
astical matter of no special interest to our profession, 
there is much valuable matter here on ecclesiological 
questions connected with the interior decoration and 
furnishings of churches with which every architect 
ought to be acquainted. 








Miscellanea. 
AMUSEMENTS.—Mr. Willett Beale deserves the 


thanks of the public. The Royal Academy conver- 
sazione is over; Parliament is prorogued ; Mr. Albert 


| Smith has shut up and gone off to Pompeii ; in other 


words, the London season is more than over, and yet, 
thanks to the enterprise of the gentleman named, the 
pent-up Londoner may find music at the Princess’s 
Theatre at playhouse prices, rendered by Grisi, 
Alboni, Gassier, and Mario, to say nothing of a number 
of other admirable artists less known to fame. The 
“Traviata,” “ Norma,” “‘ Rigoletto,” and “ Lucrezia,” 
have already been given in good style, and other 
operas are announced. ‘To the same gentleman, if we 
mistake not, London is indebted for finding all the 


eminent artists we have named, with the exception of 
| Mario, at the Surrey Gardens, where a concert of 
‘first-rate excellence for a shilling will be given for a 


week to come. The provision of healthful and high- 
class enjoyments for the people is a matter of no small 


/moment, and therefore we repeat, Mr. Willett Beale 


deserves the thanks of the public. 

Bansury Water Company. — The whole of the 
contracts for these works are now taken, and we un- 
derstand they are within the estimates of the engi- 
neer, Mr. J. Hodgson Jones, of Westminster. The 
tenders were made out on quantities taken out by a 
surveyor nominated by the contractors. The follow- 
ing are the parties who have obtained the contracts :-— 
For reservoir and engine-house, Messrs. Davis and 
Sons, Banbury; steam-engine and pumps, Mr. 
Charles Lampitt, Neithrop ; filter-beds and pipe-lay- 
ing, Mr. John Aird, London;  sluice-cocks and 
hydrants, Messrs. Guest and Chrimes, Rotherham ; 
supply of mains, the Butterley Compavy, Alfreton, 
Derbyshire. Some of the tenders are necessarily 
upon schedules of prices, and therefore the amounts 
cannot be given until the quantities required are 
ascertained. 

District or St. GrorGce’s tn East, anp Sr. 
Boro.tru Witnovt.—At a meeting of the Board of 
Works held on the 21st instant, Mr. Henry Flower, 
district surveyor, resigned his appointment, and a 
surveyor was named to do the duty uatil a successor 
was appointed. 

DWELLING-HOUSE IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. — 
The prospectus of the Dwelling-house Improvement 
Company, limited, has been issued, with a proposed 
capital of 200,000/. in shares of 2/. each, upon which 
the deposit is fixed at 5s. per share. It is mentioned 
that the formation of the company “has been pro- 
moted by an association of gentlemen desirous of 
proving, by example, that the dwellings and homes of 
the middle and working classes may be built in an 
improved style, with great increase of comfort, health, 
and convenience, combined with economy; while at 
the same time the capital invested will be amply 
remuuerative.” 

FataL Sewer Accipent.—A few days ago, three 
labourers were killed, and two more made insensible, 
by foul air in a sewer excavation facing the entrance 
of the late Pavilion Theatre, in Whitechapel-road. 
One of the poor fellows descended after the other to 
give help to the first and to those who followed; and 
such is the good feeling which workmen display in 
like circumstances, that more would have been im- 
perilled, had not a foreman, who knew more about 
the nature of the accident than they did, prevented 
them, and directed that those in the sewer should be 
hooked up, without more of them descending into it. 
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